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His retirement will be deplored 
for his assiduous attention to his duties and his courtesy have 
secured universal esteem. His long service as an officer of the 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
PR LIVERPOOL MEETING bably, in point of numbers, 
provincial aot te Incorporated Law Society 
which. as ever been held. Solar "ees was more propitious 
than last year; but, not ben outdoor Seared cae 
there were fairly good audiences d f papers. 
Fuller opportunity for diseuscion might have rg ‘bauda, 
and it seems worthy of consideration whether the number of 
papers might not with advantage be reduced. 





TuE APPEALs set down to come on before the two divisions of 
the Court of Appeal in the Michaelmas Sittings are in number 
44 before the eeurt of Appeal No. 2, and 75 before Court of 
Appeal No. 1. There is no very material variation in this 
respect from the number of appeals in former sittings. Now 
there are 117, in the Trinity Sittings there were 108, and in the 
Michaelmas Sittings, 1894, there were 120, 





Tue tists of matters to be heard in the Chancery Division 
during the Michaelmas Sittings will consist of 93 before Mr, 
Justice Currry, 112 before Mr. Justice Norru, 104 before Mr. 
Justice Stirtine, 98 before Mr. Justice Kexewicon, and 42 
before Mr. Justice Romer, making a total of 449 in all, as com- 
pared with 403 in the Trinity Sithoge, and oe 2 paw Sa jo. HW 


not, therefore, be said that there is any falli 
work of the Chancery Division. me eny foling off in th 


TrerE ARE in the Chancery Division a considerable number of 
witness actions. It will be found that there are 65 before Mr. 
Justice Currry, 52 before Mr. Justice Nortn, 48 before Mr. 
Justice Srrative, 70 before Mr. Justice Kexewicn, and 42 
before Mr. Justice Romer. These added together make 277, 

with previous records, there were 236 in Trinity 
Sittings, 1895, and 246 in the Michaelmas Sittings of 1894. 
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content the practitioners. We shall be surprised if the Man- 
chester ted Law Association, to whose action in the 
matter we recently referred, are not satisfied with the new 
appointment. 





Mr. Laxe’s able and interesting paper on ‘Conveyancing 
Reform,” read at the Liverpool meeting, was, naturally enough, 
followed up by & proposal that the Council of the Incorporated 
Law Society be requested to put forward amendments to the 
system of land transfer on the lines recommended by Mr. Wot- 
STENHOLME and Mr. Hunter. In the course of the discussion it 
came out that the Council have already instructed Mr. WotstTEn- 
HOLME to draft a Bill on the lines of this proposal ; but Mr. Roscoz 
took strong exception to the proposed resolution, on the ground 
that it would fetter the Council in the consideration of the draft 
Bill when it came before them. Mr. Roscox’s experience and 
soundness of judgment make it always a dangerous matter to 
differ with him on a matter of this kind, but, while we agree 
with him that the discussion which has hitherto occurred on the 
matter is not sufficient to justify approval of any specific scheme 
for the reform of land transfer, we do regret that Mr. WatrTrrs’ 
resolution was not carried in some such form as “‘that the 
Council be requested to put forward amendments to the 
system of land transfer, either on the lines recommended 
by Mr. Wotsrennorme and Mr.. Hunrer, or on other 
lines.” What we are afraid will occur will be that which (if 
current report is correct) occurred last year in the council. 
Then, it is stated, Mr. HunrEr’s proposals were negatived, and 
we all know that nothing further was done. Now the proposals 
in Mr. Wotsteynotme’s draft Bill will, in all probability, be 
negatived, and nothing further will be done. 
seem to be much chance of any scheme for conveyancing 
reform receiving the support of the Council when there are 
members who, like Mr. PznnincTon, are prepared to declare 
that ‘‘they were perfectly well as they were. They did not 
want any alterations whatever, except the alterations suggested 
by Mr. Hunter in his paper at Bristol in the law of real 
property, and matters of that sort. A great deal might be done 
to amend the law in these respects, but he thought the present 
system enabled them to do their conveyancing work in the 
simplest, easiest, and readiest way.” We are disposed to doubt 
whether this attitude is likely to be successful either with the 
public or with Parliament. 


Tue PAPER on “Commercial Causes and Oosts,” read at 
the Liverpool meeting by Mr. Ernest Topp (which we 
= elsewhere), is full of interesting and suggestive matter. 

t deals with the actual course of business in the conduct 
of a “commercial cause” before Maruew, J.; it contrasts 
the amount of business in the Commercial Court with that in 
the London Chamber of Arbitration; it makes suggestions 
for a new scheme of solicitors’ remuneration in litigious 
matters, and for the settlement of the amount by the judge at 
the hearing instead of by the taxing master; and it points out 
what classes of disputes can, and what cannot, be won back 
from arbitration to the courts. Upon the last point Mr. Topp 
refers to disputes arising on the form of contract adopted in 
particular trades—such as, to quote his own example, the beet 
sugar trade. Disputes of this nature relate to technical trade 
matters, and they can be settled with a minimum waste of time 
aud expenditure of money by the trade Chamber of Arbitration. 
As Mr. Topp points out, there is no likelihood of such disputes 
ever swelling the cause lists at the courts. But he presents 
figures which shew that the Commercial Court has already 
attracted business of a more general nature, and that it has 
proved far more acceptable than the London Chamber of 
Arbitration. The Chamber was inaugurated in November, 
1892. Since that date, says Mr. Topp, it has had before it 
some thirty cases in all. The commercial list, on the other 
hand, has already had put into it 130 cases; 97 of these have 
been tried, and 26 have been settléd, for the most part 
through the intervention of the judge, And these cases, it 
is said, by no means comprise only transfers from the general 
list. Ana iable portion are found to be cases in which 
arbitration have been waived in view of the advantages 


There does not! 
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offered by the Commercial Court. But Mr. Topp’s paper tempiy 
us to say, as we have often said before, what are the adv 

of the Commercial Court which are not equally due to 
suitors in all the other courts? If Mr. Justice Maruew, 
having seisin of a commercial cause from the inning, 

by marking out the course of litigation, can save so much time 
and complication, why should not every other cause be con. 
ducted under similar conditions? The greater the success of 








the Commercial Court the more loudly will this question call imn 
for an answer. the 
7 
e 
Tue current number of the Law Quarterly Review containg, ssi 
under the title of ‘“‘The Vocation of the Common Law,” the to t 
address delivered by Sir Freprrick Poxtock last June, to the giv 
Harvard Law School. It is needless to say that it forms very ma 
interesting reading. What with legislation and equity and the anc 
advocates of the Roman law, the common law has had much to of : 
contend with. The effect of the Statute of Uses in confounding to 
the straightforward principles of our medisval ancestors is cor 
quaintly described in a passage which should indelibly fix that et 
statute in the minds of students. “It is no fault of theirs [i.s,, be 
of our ancestors aforesaid’ that the arbitrary legislation of the ba’ 
Tudor period plunged us into a turbid ocean, vexed by battles dv of 
of worse than fabulous monsters, in whose depths the gleams of ate 
a scintilla juris may throw a darkling light on the gambols of th 


executory limitations, a brood of coiling slippery creatures 
abhorred of the pure common law, or on the death struggle of a 
legal estate sucked dry in the octopus-like arms of a resulting 
use; while on the surface peradventure, a shoal of equitable 
remainders may be seen skimming the waves in flight from that 
insatiable enemy of their kind, an outstanding term.” This 
smacks very much of ‘Alice in Wonderland,” and the fight 
with the Jabberwok ; but perhaps it is as well that the Jabber- 
wok in this case was not slain, and that the Statute of Uses 
introduced an elasticity into conveyancing of which the Common 
Law was incapable. Sir Frepericx Potxrock does battle also 
for the independence of the common law aguinst those who would 
too readily find the origin of legal conceptions at Rome. The 
estate in fee simple is not dominium, and the rei-vindicatio is 
altogether different from the writ of right. This of course has 
been abundantly shewn. Possession is at the root of ownership. 
in Englieh law. In Roman law, where it has seemed to be so 
much more prominent, it bears by no means the same impor- 
tance. But Sir Freprerick Potiock breaks new ground when he 
advocates the unification of English and America law in matters 
of general commercial principle by consultation between an 
English appellate tribunal—either the House of Lords or the 
Privy Council—and the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. When the day for this and when the general 
harmony of nations has arrived, let us at least hope that the 
result will be the delivery of judgments based on some clear 
principle, and not the perpetuation of a score of judgments, each 
enunciating a different theory. The example of Dalton v. An ‘eS 
(6 App. Cas. 740), to which Sir Freprrick Pot.ock refers, an 
of other cases in which the House of Lords has consulted the 
judges, is not encouraging. 








An rmporTant decision on the effect of the “ reputed owner- 
ship” clause in bankruptcy was given by Srreuina, J., — 
a Rutter v. Everett (ante, &. 689). F to come into 

a 


For the clause to come in 
operation it is n t goods should, at the commence- 
ment of the bankraptoy, be in the possession, order, or disposi- 
on of the bankrupt, with the consent of the true owner, er 
such circumstances that he is the reputed owner of the t 
Primd facie it might be supposed that a clause of this kind 
would apply only to tangible goods, and not to trade debts. 
The credit of a trader is not increased by debts due to him, the 
existence of which is merely matter of ——- ace _ of 
notoriety. But since Ryall v. Rowles (1 Ves. 348) it has been 
settled he that trade teBte, 


in common with other choses m 
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tempts ; 
ntages h_ his consent. he consent, hc 
to the ‘at the commencement of the bankruptcy, and 
cw, ffectually excluded if the consent has been in fact d 
time ; he 
© con. bankruptcy (Bele . Bell 303). The senc of 
ess of 4 @ notice shews the determination of the i 
m call immaterial That, until receipt OF the notice, the oe remain in 
the order and disposition of the bankrupt. In v. Everett 
(supra) it was contended that the appointment of a receiver at 
tai the instance of the assignee also shewed that the consent of the 
- re, assignee had been withdrawn. In that case no notice was given 
= th to the debtors at the time of the assignment, nor was any notice 
a . given at or after the appointment of the receiver—an appoint- 
a id made in the first instance under the Conveyancing Act, 1881, 
ch ‘. and subsequently by the court. But although the appointment 
di of a receiver leads to a presumption that the assignee is about 
ag to interfere, and will shew that he has then withdrawn his 
that consent if, within a reasonable time afterwards, notice is given, 
fi , ae Sree, J., held that, under the circumstances, the consent 
the ad not been withdrawn, and the title of the trustee in the 
‘ttles , bankruptcy of the assignor prevailed, The mere appointment 
oe YY tof @ receiver, it is to be observed, does not without the further 
ba step of giving notice shift the control of the debts to him from 
the assignor. 
pry 
ofa 
ting Tue question of consent under the “reputed ownership ” 
able +, clause was also discussed in He Hills’ Trust (ante, p. 721; 1895, 
that he 9 Oh. 564). A,, being entitled to a reversionary interest under 
Chis 4, a will and being solvent, in 1861 made a post-nuptial settlement 
ight whereby he rag ote this interest with other property to trustees 
ber- upon trusts in favour of his wife and chil . No notice of 
Jses the settlement was given to the trustees of the will, nor was its 
non existence known to the trustees named in it until after A.’s 
also bye bankruptcy, which occurred in 1865, The settlement trustees 
uld ;_, thereupon rejected the trusts, though without executing any 
The formal deed of disclaimer. At the date of the bankruptcy 
0 is some of the beneficiaries under the settlement were infants. 
has Tn 1868, the reversionary interest having fallen into possession, 
hip the surviving trustee of the will paid the into court 
) 80 under the tee Relief Act, and there they remained until 
or- the present year, when an assignee of A.’s estate in bankruptcy, 
he appointed in 1894, claimed the fund on the ground that at the 
ers date of the bankruptcy the reversionary interest under the will 
an was in the order or disposition of the bankrupt with the consent 
the of the true owner. But to this there was an easy answer, and 
he the Court of Appeal, affirming the judgmé cu, J., 
ral dismissed the claim. Under the uae the true owners of 
he ue the property were either the trustees or the es. But! 
ar ~ (ithe trustees could not have consented, because they did pot 
ch § kfow of the settlement, @ ; ne . 
us lg lectively were ate, 
nd cate shows—and this, indeed, is clear—that what is required 
he “4 in such a case to attract the clause is not merely want of notice 
to the holders of the fund, but actual consent on the part of 
the true owner, and where such consent cannot from the nature 
of the case be given, the clause does not apply. 
re 
yf WE ALL Know (says a correspondent whose vacation rambles 


die, and most of us endeavour to provide for that contin- 
gency to the best of our power. But few of us carry our 
pre arations for the event so far as the present Master of the 


has done. In Esher churchyard, just opposite the north 










have led him to the neighbourhood of Esher) that we must | Legal Proced 





25 
somewhat idealised, for artistic effect. The figures are admir- 
able in design and composition, as Mr. Wiit1amson’s work 
invariably is, and if the onlooker were visiting this tomb as a 
kind of pilgrimage undertaken with a feeling of veneration for 


the memory of a distin ornament of the bench whom he 
remembered in his lifetime but who had away, the 
iking likeness of the effigy to the learned judge 


would bring a sense of sadness to the spectator that might even 
lead to the dropping of the conventional tear. But as things 


stand at present, the pilgrim to this tomb can hardly fail to 


realise the grim humour of it all. There, sure aarne , is the 
Master of the Rolls in stone, and the very i his lord- 
ship’s face in the effigy may still be seen in the flesh in the Court 


junior is earnestly 
ing judge is rendering him 
he is so noted, but which so 


of Appeal on =. day — 
striving to state his case, 
that facetious assistance for 


often fails of appreciation at thetime. Ifthe sculptor’s studio had 
been fixed in the Court of Appeal he could not have caught the 
well-known expression better. 





THE LONG VACATION, 


per read by Mr. Rawzz at Liverpool (although not 


THE 
icable solution 


indorsed by the meeting) seems to offer a 
of the ‘“‘ Long Vacation” question. In his hi retrospect 
of that institution, Mr. Rawxz points out that the result of early 
legislation was to lengthen the vacation, bringing the commence~ 
ment of it into June and throwing the end into November; but 
although this continued to be the interval between the terms of 
Trinity and Michaelmas as long as terms existed, the courts sat 
out of term, and thereby pa the summer business into 


August. Practically the Long Vacation was from August 10 
to November 2, and the Judicature Acts, while abolishing terms, 


left the real length of the sittings unaltered, Subsequently, in 
1883, a slight alteration was made, and the Long Vacation was 
fixed to commence on August 12 and to finish on October 24. 

This interval of ten weeks, during which business in the 
courts and offices of the High Oourt is practically suspended, 
has been the subject of frequent attack, and in recent years it 
has become evident that a change will have to be effected, 
either by reducing the length of the vacation, or by the granting 
of additional facilities for transacting business during vacation, 
or by a conbination of both methods. It may be that the 
existence of a vacation at all is theoretically indefensible. Mr. 
Bupp, in his address at Liverpool last week, called it an 
anachronism, and urged its abolition, The strict theoretical 
view was pushed to its extreme by Bunruam, to whose criticisms 
Mr. Rawx refers. He would have had the courts open all the 
year round, Sundays and Christmas Day excepted, and the 
attendance of the judges, or, during their brief absence “for 
health, recreation, and the conduct of their private affairs,” of 
the auxiliary judges, enforced by the deliciously simple expe- 
dient of ‘‘ daily payment nowhere but on the spot.” But 
bably Mr. Bupp aud other Pony Fda, ae apenas not 
insist on measures so drastic as this. ere is no desire that 
the vacations at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide—at any rate 
as to the two former—should be abolished, and obviously con- 
venience requires that there should be some break in the work 
between Whitsuntide and Christmas. 


B- 

i- 

r 

5. 

d entrance to the church, stands the tomb which Lord and Lady | though alternatively it the abolition of the Whitsun- 
‘. Esnzr have erected to the memory of their son, who, if I | tide recess—and allowed a recess during the last week in 
? remember rightly, was killed in the Soudan. It isa handsome | August and the first week in September. It concluded with the 
: all ; tomb by WILLIAMson, with a solid marble base about eight feet | recommendation ‘‘ that each officer of the court, from the highest 
a VO long, five feet broad, and rather over five feet high. On the | to the lowest, should by rotation have a long vacation, at a con- 
t 4 surmounting slab, and under an elaborately carved canopy, | venient period during the , to be arranged by the heads of 
L supported by pillars at the four cornets, are the recumbent life- | departments.” A resolution in identical terms with the fore- 
= size figures of Lord and Lady Esuzr. The former is dressed in ewes oo he Oe passed at the 
his full robes as Master of the Rolls, the latter in modern dress Norwich meeting of the Incorporated Law in 1892, but 
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the Council, when they took the matter into consideration, saw 

that so sweeping a change was impracticable, and instead of 

it on, they endeavoured to arrange with the Lord 

lor for the transaction as a matter of course during the 

Long Vacation of certain classes of business, in their nature 
administrative rather than judicial. 

The ion of the Council was based upon the second mode 
of reform to which we have alluded above—the grant of in- 
creased facilities for the transaction of business during the 
Long Vacation without any interference with the vacation as 
such. Atthe present time, of course, ‘“ vacation business” is 
carried on both in court and in the offices. Provision to this 
end was a necessary condition of the perpetuation of the Long 
Vacation at the time of the Judicature Acts. But in practice 
the 2a ore for chamber work are insufficient, and the 
Vacation Court has shewn no great desire to deal with the 
business that would come to it. Early in its history the pro- 
feesion were given clearly to understand that the term “vaca- 
tion business” would be strictly construed, and that cases 
would be brought to the court at the'risk of payment of costs 
by the applicant, should the judge not be satisfied that the 
metter was urgent. But this was not the way to make the 
Vacation Court the means of staving off interference with the 
Long Vacation. What the suitor and his advisers want is the 
chance of prockeding with any business which they think pres- 
sing, irrespective of the opinion of the judge who happens to 
constitute the Vacation Court ; and the Long Vacation, if it is to 
continue to exist, must be founded, not on the refusal to enter- 
tain business which is brought to the court, but upon the fact 
that in the months of August and September the amount of 
business will be very much less than at other times of the year. 
In other words, the Long Vacation must be based upon the 
natural holidays of the business and professional classes. 

These considerations are at the bottom of Mr. Rawtez’s 
scheme. So far as the administrative work of the High Court 
is concerned—that is, work which does not require the inter- 
vention of a judge—he goes further than the suggestions of the 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society. 
of ific business which they pressed on Lord Herscuett, and 
he advocates that the offices of the High Court shall be closed 
only during the last week in August and the first week in 

. For the rest of the vacation they would be open 
for the transaction of all kinds of business. - This would involve 
a reduction in the length of the vacation at present enjoyed by 
the officers of the court, but Mr. Rawxz proposes that present 
officers should be remunerated for the extra duties they would 
have to a and future officers would be appointed upon 
terms of having only such a vacation as ordinary professional 
men are able to enjoy. The change is one to which no excep- 
tion need be taken, and it would enable much of the regular 
work of a solicitor’s office to go on unchecked. The chief doubt 
that arises on this part of the scheme is whether the work in 
Chancery chambers would not too frequently be found to be 
blocked through the absence of the judge, and the impossibility 
of referring matters to him. Possibly the difficulty might be 
met by applications to a Vacation Judge. 

With reference to judicial work, Mr. Raw.x suggests only a 
slight change in the vacation. He would make it run from the 
first Monday in August to the first Monday in October, the 
conduct of actions being at the same time accelerated by allow- 
ing ings to be delivered at any time during the vacation. 
In advocating the retention of the judicial vacation Mr. Rawie 
a to be actuated chiefly by regard for the feelings of the 
ps ay and the traditions of the bench. It will be admitted 
that a judge is entitled to a considerable recess, and there are 
advantages in the judges taking their vacation simultaneously. 
the same time, the requirements of the public have to be 

in view, and, as we have above pointed out, the policy of 
the courts to all suitors, except such as will stake the 
of the application on the chance of the judge holding their 
to be urgent, must be abandoned. - To his suggestion that 
judicial vacation shall be retained, Mr. Rawiz appends the 
ider that the Vacation Court shall adopt a more liberal inter- 
of “vacation business,” and such an arrangement 
essential to the success of. his scheme. The limits 
by Mr. Rawrz are in accordance with the holiday 
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He sets aside the list | ; 
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habits of the great majority of p owgry involved. There is no 
reason for keeping the courts shut in October. On the other 
hand, the concession of the early part of August avoids tog 
sudden a diminution of the vacation and places its beginuing at 
a more suitable time. In August and September the gzsat bulk 
of litigious. business would, in any case, be held over. The 
details of the scheme require consideration, especially as to the 
n reconstitution of the Vacation Court or Courts, but the 
scheme itself is moderate and practical, and deserves the atten- 

tion of the Council of J , who, until the Legislature inter. : 
venes, are the arbiters in the matter. ad 
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WINDING UP DURING THE LEGAL YEAR 
1894-1895. 
I 


Tue most important item of the legal year with reference to 
companies is, undoubtedly, Brederip v. Salomon (43 W. R. 641; 
1895, 2 Oh. 323). Every lawyer, director, share or debenture 
holder, secretary and auditor has the facts of ‘‘ the one-man 
company case” at his finger-ends, and most company lawyers 
say (to put it bluntly) that the decision of Mr. Justice Vavanay 
WItiAMs was wrong, and that that of the Court of Appeal was 
absurd. The case is to a to the House of Lords, and ‘' 
it is, therefore, un ry to say more about it now than 
that it has been a stumbling block io the path of those who 
draft the documents of intended private companies. There ; 
are some valuable observations on the case at p. 460 of Mr, 
PatMer’s new edition of “Company Precedents.” 

The next case, in point of ee is probably that of 
Re London and General Bank (43 W. R. 481; 1895, 2 Ch 166), Kel 
the net result of which, as regards decision, is that audi ar 
jojnt stock banking company, appointed under section 7 of the 

ompanies Act. 1879 8 officers of the company unde 
of 1890. and the hey are gui 
o the company through failure 
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: ‘ 
1cé_— appointed, whether are so appoin 

ae on the special circumstances of each case. It must, 
however, be admitted that the question, ‘‘What are the 
duties of an auditor of a company?” isa most difficult one, 
Accountants, who are commonly selected to fill the post of 
auditor, differ widely in their views on the subject ; and lawyers, 
who, as a rule, are not the best authorities on the subject of 
accounts, should pause before they give opinions in favour of 
the liability of auditors. The law must soon ‘be defined by the 
Legislature, but it is to be hoped not before the subject has been 
thoroughly inquired into. 

The efforts of the Incorporated Law Society and the Institute , 
of Chartered Accountants (see 38 Soricrrors’ Journat 460, 674) ; 
have at length been rewarded by some important changes being 
made in the rules. | 
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Rule 45 of 1890, which required the holding of first meetings 
of creditors and contributgries to be delayed until after the state- 
ment of affairs had been submitted to the official receiver, has 
now been annulled (rule 1 of Rules @f the 2nd of April, 1895), 
But the meetings must still be held within twenty-one days after 


the date of the wir -up order, “for within suc C) 
LN meager “waht see Sc e1.to Act of 1890, r. 1), 


and there was, therefore, no necessity to annul the last part of 
rule 45, which contained directions as to applications to extend 
the time for summoning the oe 

A radical change has been effected by rule 2 of April, 1895. 
Under section 6 of the Act of 1890, where there was a “ differ- 
ence between the determination of the meetings of creditors and 
contributories” as to the appointment of the liquidator and 
committee of inepection, the court had to ‘‘ decide the differ- 
ence” and make the requisite order. The words of the section 
were clear enough ; but rule 63 (2) of 1890 directed the court 
to decide differences if ‘‘ the itors and contributories” were 
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not “unanimous.” It was held that there was a want of 
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ynanimity if any creditor or contributory at either meeting dis- 
gented from the views of the meee see Re Johannesburg 
Gold Co. (40 W. BR. 456; 1892, 1 583). The a 
ally was that the official receiver was liq: . 
Rule 63 (2) has now been annulled, and a new rule, rule 63 
(2a), has been substituted for it, which is more consistent with 
section 6, and di with the interference of the court 
jai ‘“‘the meetings have each the same 





or if the resolutions passed at the two meetings are i 
in effect.” 

The Board of Trade under their powers have altered 
the forms of (a) the advertisement of the meeting of the com- 
mittee of inspection for sanction to a proposed call; and (4) 
the gee sr re a gp me ag ioe 

The winding-up judge has e @ practice rule requiring 
a special ma, o,f bom when affidavits—presumably only for or 
against a winding-up petition—are presented for filing out of 
time 


6 | Several changes in the forms—notably that of « wi -up 

e order—have been necessitated by the increase (in 
number of official receivers attached to the Hi 
Justice. 


h Court of 


During Mr. Justice Vavcnan Wri.1aMs’ absence on circuit it | i 


has become the ordinary practice to transfer the winding-up 
business to Mr. Justice Romer, who has d 
a manner which has won the admiration of a 
Perhaps the leaders in his own court, however, think that the 
interference with the ordinary business of trying Ohancery 
actions is not altogether for their benefit. 

The Board of e Committee on Company Law has issued 
a report dealing rather with the formation than the winding up 
of companies, and it does not appear likely that any important 
changes in the practice are to be shortly made, unless, 
with a view to restricting the remedies of debénture-holders. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN ANOMALY IN THE RULES OF COURT. 
[To the Editor of the Solicitors’ Journal. ]} 
, Sir,—Will you permit me through your valuable columns to point 
out a glaring anomaly. in the Rules of Court, so pronounced, in fact, 
that it has left a client of mine the proud possessor of a ‘‘ wrong 
without a remedy.” 

The facts are simple. The client, after bringing an action in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, has recovered judgment against an alien 
resident out of the jurisdiction. Needless to state, the action was 
grounded upon a writ as to which leave was given by a judge to issue 
and serve same abroad. 

The problem now arises how to make this en re wy bear fruit. 
The only asset available in England consists of certain shares in a 
limited company belonging to the defendant, and as these a 
charging order nisi was obtained and made absolute in due course. 

Six months have long since elapsed from the date of the order 
absolute, and had the case been a purély English one a foreclosure 
action would have by this rT, ste well advanced. But solely 
because the judgment debtor is a foreigner, mark the difference! In 
the case of Moritz v. Stephan, 36 W. R. 779, the judge has decided 
that a charging order has the effect of a contract only to charge 
the shares, and that there being no breach within the jurisdiction a 
writ cannot issue within the terms of the rules. Now, sir, is this not 
a halting and imperfect consequence of a judgment? A i 
order is of course merely a meansto an end. If the debt be not 
the a is realised at once in the only way possible—viz., 
ght deae “ o fore ks re charging eee but - here 
right foun upon the obtaining of a i . no, W 
& foreigner is concerned he cannot be attacked, and my client for the 
rest of his natural life must rest content with a passive charge which 
he cannot convert into cash. 

I can only conclude, in view of this great hardship, that the matter 
is a casus omissus, and that if the facts were ht before the Rule 
Committee, this distinct bh would be removed. It is with this 
view, sir, that I seek your val assistance. 

En resumé, are “gerbes here is the “- of a rig 9d whom the 
aw permits to obtain a judgment against a foreigner, of course, after 
considerable trouble an an —. But ~— ogg julge im - 
consideration arises—viz., the realizing o ndgment — 
creditor is forsooth to stay his hand, not because Jariios © no ager 
on his side, but for the sole reason that there is no rule under 


can proceed. 
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LAW SOCIETIES. 
INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY. 


The proceedings of the 
Incorporated Law 5 

oe oe pocey ape 1 
mn) taking the chair. 
ConvEYANCING REFORM. 


Mr. B. G. Laxg, of London, read the following paper, entitled “ Regis- 
tration of Title and Con Reform.” 


U.K., were 
inst., the president (Mr. J, Wreford 
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training, knew most about the were alive to the difficulties and 

dangers of the proposed measure. shews that the 

of of title established by the Act of 1875 requires com- 

Bet and, as will be seen by to the report, the 

ttorney: scarcely disputed this, Mr, Wi "s evidence, 
1 Lord Herechell, Q. 201. 
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frum his wide experience and acknowled eminence as a convey ncing 
co neel, carried great weight, and was well supported by that of our then 
presilent, Mr. Hunter, who devoted a great deal of time and labour to the 
subj ct, and by the numerous witnesses, lay as well as professional, from 
d t parts of the country, who proved the great rapidity, cheapness, and 
wecurity with which conveyancing of all kinds, especially in small trans- 
actions, 1s now carried out. I do not gegen to do more than refer to the 
evidence so given. It was, no doubt, by all of you as it appeared week 
by week in the Sonicrrors’ JournaL, to which the profession is much 
indebted for its services in this t. The evidence must, I think, have 
satisfied all who heard it that, although solicitors are naturally biassed in 
favour of the existing system of conveyancing with which they are familiar, 
and which in their opinion provides for all the requirements of land dealing, 
their opposition is not to registration of title as such, but to the proposal to 
make it compulsory while yet untried and imperfect, instead of so improving 
and amending it as to make it flexible and attractive, and then allowing 
landowners (as is the case generally in Australian colonies, except 
as to land alienated in fee by the Crown subsequently to the 
special Act introducing the system into each colony) the option of 
selecting whichever system might seem most suitable to their needs. 
It was also proved that the opposition wes not confined to solicitors, though 
they, as having the most practical acquaintance with dealings in land, 
naturally took the lead, but was concurred in, by the most eminent convey- 
ancers, by bankers, and by building and land.societies. The chief argument 
in favour of compulsion was that the system would not otherwise become 
known or self-supporting, and the Lord Chancellor suggested that the prac- 
tical failure up to the present time of the system of 1875 was due to ignozance 
of its advantages. But the suggestion was deprived of weight when it was 
poivted out and not disputed that Sir R. Torrens, the founder of the 
Australian system which led to the Acts of 1862 and 1875, refused to register 
his English land ; that neither Lord Halsbury nor Lord Herschell, both of 
whom are landowners, had taken advantage of the Act which they have so 
persistently «ndeavoured to make compulsory on others ; and that no building 
or laud society, notwithstanding the missionary efforts of Mr. Brickdale and 
the advertisements issued by the Land Registry, has as yet been induced to 
give the system a trial.l1 In other words, dealers in land who have at 
present the option of either registering their property under the Act of 1875 
or of dealing with it according to the pre-ent system, have not been con- 
vinced that there is any advantage in taking the former course. As was well 
stated by Mr. CU. T. Saunders,2 ‘‘the rigidity of the forms and regu- 
lations—the want of elasticity to accommodate them to ever-varying circum- 
atauces—the interposition of a Government official who must take cases in 
their order 5 ee of emergency—the inability which must then exist of 
the solivitor being able to promise the client an all-important advance of 
money within a few days, as he now can—the daily fret and annoyance 
arising from delays and official requirements in the place of the present free 
and uncontrolled mode of dealing with ordinary conveyancing matters, would 
be intolerable.” Nor is this surprising, for the principle of the Bill is to 
take the title of every landowner out of,his own care and to place it in charge of 
Stat- officials,3 with the result that the landowner who under the present 
system gets a title which is, or after a certain number of years will become 
absolutely perfect, and who under the present system cannot be dispossessed 
or prejudiced except by his own act or default, will always be at the mercy 
of a careless, credulous, or fraudulent official, by whose neglect or act he 
may at any time lose his land altogether, and even if he be entitled to com- 
pensation at all, will have paid for it out of his own pocket, and will only 
obtain it after contested proceedings with their attendant cost and delay.4 
The existence of this danger was scarcely contested, and, though this was 
not admitted, witness after witness shewed that in their opinion registration 
of title as at present established would add considerably to the cost of all 
transactions, as well large as small, with little or no advantage to the present 
meration. Probably Lord Halsbury, now again Lord Chancellor, will ere 
ong introduce a measure for extending the system of registra ion of title. If 
this be so, it is to be hoped that he will not be satisfied to follow 
blindly the views put forward by the Land Registry authorities, but will 
avail himself of the knowledge and experience of conveyancing 
co nsel avd solicitors, and will introduce a well-considered mea- 
sure repealing the Act of 1875, introducing the amendments 
which have been shewn to be necessary, and providing for the establish- 
ment of a systom of registration of title which, without being compulsury or 
costly, will be flexible and attractive. Flexibility can only be secured by 
veating the control of the registry in a small working board with considerable 
executive powers, and composed, in part at least, of practising barristers and 
solicitors, If, in addition, the power to remove land from the register were 
restored, landowners will be more ready to try the experiment than they are 
at proeant, when the step ouce taken. is irrevocable,5 while the fear lest the 
ight of removal might be extensively exercised would led the officials to do 
aff in their wer to make the gona | of the system rapid and free from 
fiction. e@ Lord Chancellor may feel assured that, if he should deem it 
right to follow such a course as I have ventured to indicate, there will be 
every desire on the part of solicitors to place their knowledge and experience 
at his dis , and togive to the new system, if established, a full and fair 
trial. ver may be the future of registration of title (and I am still, as 
1 long have been, an advocate of its establishment as an alternative system 
which, if properly managed and modified from time to time as circumstances 
require, may eventually supersede, in the case of many estates, the system of 
conveyancing Which now exists), it is clearly our duty to do our utmost to 
simplity, and cheapen the existing method of dealing with land. 
The interests of solicitors and their clients are in the long run identical, and 
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the more dealings in land are fecilitated the greater will be their number, and. 
the more important and necessary wili become the cla s of skilled agents to 
carry them out. How best te effect such reforms as may be necessary hag 
been under consideration by the council ever since the address at Bristol last 
year of our then president, and the evidence of Mr. Wolstenholme, Mr, 
Hunter, and others pointed out pretty clearly the direction which any such 
reforms must take. It may be reasonably anticipated that just as Mr. N, T, 
Lawrence’s presidential address at Cambridge in 1879 was the precursor of 
the conveyancing reforms of 1881 and 1882, so Mr. Hunter's presidential] 
address of 1894 may prove the origin of further ‘and more extensive reforms 
during the present Parliament. Mr. Wolstenholme had in 1862 read a paper 
on the simplification of conveyancing, and during the inquiry before the 
Select Committee of the past session he handed in a summary of that paper, 
which will be found at p. 238 of the report, and should be carefully studied, 
Its proposals, if embodied into law, would ‘“‘ reduce the title to land toa 
series of simple conveyances of the legal fee simple, or a rent charge in fee, or 
a term of years absolute, apart from all equities.” Equitable interests would 
be protected by a distringas register, which would be the only search 
obligatory on a purchaser, whether as regards bankruptcy or otherwise, and 
no equitable interest not so protected would affect the land or a purchaser 
er th he had or had not notice of its existence. Where the title to the 
property is well known, or the intending purchaser is otherwise satisfied that 
there are no trusts or undisclosed incumbrances affecting the property, the 
search could and would, no doubt, be neglected, as is often the 
case at present. Provision should be made for an official search, 
for communicating with the register office through the post, 
and for a short interval (say two days) until the expiration 
of which a distringas, though aa should not be of any effect 
against a bond fide purchaser or mor! This would make it possible to 
complete sales and pasa elsewhere than at the register office. A deposit 
of the title-deeds would, as at present, be available to create an equitable 
security, which could either be made absolutely safe by means of a distringas, 
or, as at present rest on the practical impossibility of dealing with the pro- 
perty without their production. Such a reform would not only greatly 
simplify the existing system of conveyancing, but would take away all 
justification for making registration of title compulsory. Any landowner 
who preferred to keep his deeds and be his own registrar could and should be 
allowed to do so. The — register would not require the aid of a map, 
which is a fertile source of difficulty and expense; for, whether for a dis- 
tringas or an inhibition (.¢., a stop-order), it would be sufficient that the 
name of the house or estate of the parish or township, and, in the case of 
town property, of the street in which it is situate, with the number or 
distinctive name of the house, should be entered in the register. If, in 
addition, power were given to the cautioner or inhibitioner to declare, on 
receipt of a notice of proposed dealing, that the distringas or inhibition did 
not affect the property about to be dealt with, or that the dealing might 
proceed, notwithstanding the distringas or inhibition, and without 
prejudice to the distringas or inhibition, as against other property 
not dealt with, the trifling inconvenience of a register with its attendant 
search would be reduced to a minimum. Of course a caution would be 
lodged at the risk of the cautioner being made liable in damages if it were 
lodged without good cause. When lodged, it should entitle the cautioner to 
notice of any intended dealing, and should remain in force for (say) fourteen, 
or even twenty-one days, after,warning. An inhibition or stop order should 
remain in force until withdrawn or otherwise cancelled either altogether or as 
regards a particular property, and would only be put on with consent of 
the lancowner or by order of court. With a view to facilitate searches, there 
should be a register in every principal county court, with a general register 
in London, so that a complete search could always be made in the metropolis 
in cases in which property was situate in more than one county or district. 
There are many reforms not mentioned in Mr. Wolstenholme’s paper which, 
or some of which, could be properly introduced into any Bill which may be 
prepared to carry his proposals into effect. For instance :—Succession duty 
should not affect land in the hands of a purchaser for value, but should, as 
is already the case in sales under the Settled Land Acts, attach to the pur- 
chase-money and remain a personal liability on the vendor. This reform 
alone would do more than anything else to shorten the examination of title. 
Sales made through the Chancery Division should confer on the purchaser an 
absolute title to the property or the interest in property which was the 
subject of the sale; all adverse rights being transferred to the money which 
would be paid into court and distributed by order of the judge io chamb.rs. 
This is a suggestion thrown out by Mr. Wolstenholme, and, though 
not free from practical difficulties, would be very useful in dealing with 
existing titles, though after the adoption of his proposals, it would be 
of less value. A purchaser who acquires a P eape2 only of property 
held under a common title, and who, therefore, does not obtain possession 
of the title deeds, should be entitled to have endorsed on the last common 
deed a memorandum showing the date and parties to his conveyance, a short 
prescription of tbe land conveyed, end any restriction affecting the unsold 
portion of the property. This, if taken advantage of, would render it im- 
possible for the holder of the deeds and apparent owner to deposit and borrow 
money on them without disclosing the sales which had taken place.1 It 
should be provided that the memorandum should only be notice of the 
particulars so authorized, not of the contents of the deed. Whether this 
protection might not be carried further by requiring that, as a condition of 
its validity against third parties, Neg conveyance or mortgage (at all events 
after Mr. Wo enholme’s simplified conveyancing had been introduced) 
should refer to the previous deed and a memorandum of its date and parties 
be endorsed on that deed, is well worth consideration. Such a provision 
would effectually guard against the suppression of material documents of 
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le, which is the weak point {in the existin -1 The danger was 
cool out many years ae by the late Mr. ee who made a similar 
suggestion to meet it, but his views were not then ad . There seems no 
reason, subject to the difficulty of making it clear in whom the legal estate 
js vested being overcome—(Pease v. Jacksm, 3 Ch. 576), Fourth City, $c., 
Society v. illiams (14 Ch. D. 140), Hosking v. Smith (18 A. C. 582)— 
shy, a8 was recommended by the Select Committee of 1879, a simple receipt 
on & mortgage should not operate as a reconveyance without any formal 
deed.2 Probably no saving would be effected in cases ia which the mort- 
gage was of long standing and the ey of redemption had been deal with, 
but in simple cases the relief would be considerable. It must not be over- 
looked that these and similar reforms will lessen the bility of soli- 
citors, and cause a demand for reduction of the authorized charges in cases of 
ordinary sales and purchases. But the evidence recently adduced shews that 
the scaic charge, though not, in my opinion, excessive, does not prevail 

nerally, at all events not in country districts, and the probability is that if 
its amouut were reduced it would be more uniformly adopted. However this 
may be, solicitors exist for the public, not the public for solicitors, and in the 
long run skill and ability will reap their due reward, especially now that the 
law permits a special agreement for exceptional services. 


LAND TRANSFER. 


Mr. T. C. Youne (Glasgow) read the following paper entitled ‘‘ Land 
Transfer in England and Scotland, with special reference to the Land Trans- 
fer Bill, 1895” :—The Land Transfer Bill of 1895 will no doubt be re-intro- 
duced, in a more or less modified form, in an early Session of Parliament. 
On reading the evidence given before the committee of the House of 
Commons on behalf of the Incorporated Law Society, one must admire the 
cogency of the facts and argaments adduced against both the principle and 
the details of the measure. To a Scots lawyer, however, it is remarkable that 
no reference is made in that evidence to the system of registration of deeds 
affecting land in Scotland, although that system has now stood the test of 
three centuries, and is regarded as in the main satisfactory both by the pro- 
fession and by the public in Scotland. The same observation applies to the 
book entitled ‘‘ Registration of Titles versus Registration of Assurances,” 
by Dr. Leech, Examiner of Titles to the Irish Land Commission and 
Regius Professor of Laws in the University of Dublin, published in 1891, 
under the auspices of the Irish Landowners’ Convention, just prior to 
the passing of the “The Local Registration of Title (Ireland) Act 1891.” 
The learned writer is a strenuous advocate of registration of title, and he draws 
his illustrations from®the experience of various countries, including America, 
Austria, Prussia, Australia, England and Ireland ; but he does not once 
allude to the experience of Scotland, and he makes the following statement 
in comparing the two systems ( 98): “As to the system of registering 
deeds, on the other hand, though it may be acquiesced in, it is not possible 
to point to a single country in which it has proved a real and acknowledged 
success.” In a work professing to deal with the whole evidence on the sub- 
ject, both for and against, this is a very remarkable statement, and is oj 
to the remark that it seems to proceed from insufficient information. When 
we consider that the land systems of England and Scotland spring from a 
common root ; that, in fact, the Scots system was to a large extent borrowed 
from the English system, and that there is now a controversy as to whether 
the system of registration of title or registration of deeds is the better 
adapted to the wants of the community, Itseems to be of interest and im- 
portance to trace the history of the land systems in these two countries, with 
special reference to the subjects of feoffment and registration, to note the 
points at which their laws diverged, and to see whether any aid can be de- 
rived from the history of the law in Scotland towards the solution of the 
problem that now occupies the attention of the profession in England. With 
the view of making a small contiibution rhea! the discussion of this sub- 
ject, the following remarks have been written. It is proposed, in the first 
place, to give a short comparative sketch of the Land Law in the two 
countries ; in the second place, to explain the working of the system of 
registration and search in Scotland; and, in the third place, to apply the 
lessons of the subject to the existing controversy. [The writer then 
discussed the origin of the land law in the two countries, and after tracin 
it in England down to the Statute of Uses, as follows :— 
In the same year, 1535, an Act was passed to the effect that no estate of 
inheritance or freehold or any use thereof should be conveyed by bargain and 
sale unless the bargain and sale were made by deed, and the deed enrolled 
within six months either in one of the courts of Westminster or in the county 
where the land lay. This was called the Statute of Enrolments. This, 
however, as you are aware, was evaded by the device of lease and release, 


which became the common method of transferring lands for more than two | search 


centuries. Publicity was thus entirely avoided, and the of modern 
English conveyancing was then established and still remains, sithough the 
forms by which these principles are corried out have been very much 
simplified by legislation and by the efforts of conveyancers, y in 
modern times. I need only refer to the Conveyancing Act of 1881 as one 
among many statutes that have been with that end. Scotland 

followed the lead of England in the matter of the introduction of 

registers. In 1599 there were established by Act of Parliament registers 
throughout the kingdom in which all instruments of sasine were to be 
registered within forty days on pain of nullity. This was repealed in 1509, 
and was re-enacted with improvements in year 1617 ; and the system 
then introduced, although it has been amended in various ways, is still 
substantially the system now in force, and seems to give ion. 
From the beginning the deeds themselves were sent to the and copied 
therein and then returned to the senders. | The was 


memorials 
never used, but our modern notarial instrument, in which the substance of a | Undivided 
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deed other provisions} (such as a deed of settlement or lag 
contract) is em and then transferred bate nA. Yo really serves ' 
purpose of a memorial. Minute books are kept all writs ted, 
expressing the date and hour of ‘presentment. The 
title or security was given according to the date of gr va 
may be convenient et Se ee ene the mode 
of infeftment and registration 
to the present date. In 1845 the system of giving possession by symbols on 
the ground of the lands was abolished, and 
of Sasine in the register was 
eee + Fs a heer declared to ha 
tion of the con was 
the local registers were discontinued, wi 
and the general register in Edi 
— a ne relating to land not : page ta ure, a 
le for ing separate presentment books, books, a 
Socks for ‘sath: Sonat The so amended is that presently in 
Another serious point of divergence introduced between the 
laws of the two countries by the failure of the Statute of Enrol 
one case, and the success of the of registration in the other, is as to 
the means of creating securities on for debt. Securities for debt over land 
H+ Naito Saves — “ a 
infeftment gave priority to Ugecurity, ——— crea’ 
Scotland of the ecetom of oqultebie wi for worse is 
or Prot the titte-deeds of a ests exiata, 0 although deposited with 
ion 6 tit a even a 
letter of mor erosive ns assay See Se Se in fact gives no 
right to retain the deeds themselves as against any 
interest. If an owner pledged his title-deeds and then sold and conveyed the 
lands, the purchaser could enforce delivery of the title-deeds on the agg 
that the ownership of the deeds followed the premiere of the land, - This 
principle of the Scots law has rendered impossib! 


occasionally are perpetrated in England by the deposit of title-deeds ; 
and on the other hand it does not appear that ry her gs Bene 
by the deposit of title-deeds has been much missed in 5 ly 
now when a mo! of land can be carried ep nome 4 
The system of searching the registers in has been brought into a 


very satisfactory state. In 1874 the period of prescription of title was, 
pine ho speaking, reduced from forty to twenty years, but es this prescrip- 
tion does not extinguish securities over land, the general practice is to take a 
search for forty years, and to bring down this 
transactions occur. The cost of a search for forty years in all the registers, both 
and personal, exclusive of co . nu 
oubt a serious charge in the case of a small , bat when once the 
search is made, the continuation of it 
serves to « cursthn, oteat Ss Sieieter 2 See oe body ome 
pleat Pater Ba age d Laws, 
167): ‘‘ Registration 
tides comnten: It bas been long in force 


great a 
the United States.” In Scotland it is usual on each conveyance or mortgage 


fidence of the . A search for forty years can usually be obtained 
Sn ches 0 peck eae deni it. The fact 

he Sc semen eae for th t of the seller 
of a or common for the agen or 
borer to give his personal obligation to continue, the sarc to cover date 
of settlement and to clear the 


The seller pays the expense of a search in the absence of tion. An 
experim eye called the search sheet = been in operation in the 
ouse 
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lessons of the subject to controversy, the merits and 
of the Scottish s of on of deeds ‘may be sunimed up under the 
following heads: (1) | Bag Be the faith of the registér, snd 
immunity under a system has stood the test of 300 ; 
(2) Elasticity and egy tes so hem a ents, ad: to 
registration equally d and long is, limited 
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no difficulty. On the other hand, tion of title, as proposed in 
and indeed from its very nature, is facicetios and admits of nothing 
registration of a limited number of persons as owners of the fee- 
It leaves boundaries vague ; (3) Economy and despatch. The fees 
are moderate, and could be farther reduced, without making 
on theexchequer. Searches are made with expedition and economy. 
ther hand, the registration of an absolute title is dilatory and expen- 
The registration of a ry title is of no great advantage, inasmuch 
must go on investigating the title for at least twenty years the regis- 
; (4) The minimum of officialism. The solicitor examines the title and 
prepares the deed of transfer and sends it to the register. The scale 
conveyance are modcrate, being about 14 per cent. up to £500, and 
cent. in larger transactions, where one solicitor acts for both 
5) A reasonable amount of privacy. The register is public, but 
ks of searching it unless interested, and to do so he must have a 
of the property. The deeds are sent back to the solicitor when 
If a is lost an extract can be obtained from the register, 
statutory effect given to it, unless forgery is oo. Deeds are 
one solicitor to another. (6) Registration of deeds as — 
approved in the evidence of Mr. C. T. Saunders, of Birming- 
of Mr. Middleton, of Leeds. It is practised with success in certain 
Inited States of America. According to Dr. Leech, it does not give 
in Ireland, mainly owing to the extravagant fees charged for 
searches. The system, if Properly and economically conducted, 
adapted to the wants of a highly complicated state of society. 
of the Torrens system in new countries like Australia and New 
t infer its enccess here. (7) Registration of title is open to 
frand, as shewn in the evidence of Mr. Wolstenholnie and 
does not apply to the registration of deeds. (8) On the 
registration of deeds implies the abolition of equitable mort- 
| conclusion, the assimilation of the laws of the two countries is 
where that can be done without injary to either. Their land laws 
‘Were at one time the same. They have diverged. Is it not worth while 
(if a change must be er —* —_ = be in the 
convergence again, especislly when the balance of argument 
to be in favour of registration of deeds as practised in Scotland, 
ing pe] =. the registration of title as proposed by the Land 
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Me. Gaarraau BR. Donn (London) read a paper on this subject, which 
we hope to print hereafter. 


Discovaston on Lanp Transrzr. 


of title t forward in Parliament, this meeting requests 
that the council of the Siok can to weethe bo do its ap 
_ to pro that if any system o' 
registration be established it shall not be compulsory or costly, and shall 
be made flexible and attractive.’’ ; 
London) seconded the motion. Compulsory registra- 
the community at . The inqui- 
sition to which landowners would be subjected wi $0 the varying 
Deotionsht — were made 
very 0 ionable. was a t 
sufficiently insisted u It wa 
should not me law. 
that it was not only in the interest 
should be opposed, but in 
had experience of the working 
must be nee that 2. was 
registration. He represented in 
, owning something like thirty 
ae eee at Leytonstone, the title 
the , and since then their endeavours 
They found that there were 


with the property that they now 
oa thle allottees to act entirely without 


uired into the Australian 

tor in Australia that he 
r very titles, the good titles he kept 
that everyone in Australia was 
registration of title, but this was noteo. There 
country in the world where the landowner was 
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The Pazsipgnt, with the assent of the en ae to the resolution 
the words, ‘‘ With power to remove registered land from the register? — 
and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W. Mzetmuoru Watters (London) moved to add a rider as follows :— 
‘* That the council be requested to put forward amendments to the system 
of Land Transfer on the lines recommended by Mr. Wolstenholme ang 
e He said they had hitherto taken up the position of soy 
possumus, and had said that they would have none of the Government 
Bills, but would stick to the present system. They all knew that the 
present system was imperfect, and that it was eats of improvement, 
and they who claimed to have practical knowledge were the persons to 
come forward and say in what respect the law was to be shaped ang 
adapted so as to render the resort to ape <a un ? 
They ought not to satisfy themselves with a ve attitude, but come 
forward with a positive one on the lines which Mr. Hunter had sugg 
which were, as Mr. Hunter acknowledged, the same as those of Mr, 
Wolstenholme. They were agreed to by the president, as was to be seen 
from his address, they were lines which commended themselves to 
most of them. The object in view was facility and safety of transfer, 
But the difficulty at the council table was that some of them said that in 
order to enable transfers to be made in this way, fur safety there must be 
an index referring to distringas. Cautions or caveats must be put on in 
the same way as was the case with regard to stock in the funds. Let the 
owner of land have the absolute power of conve’ to anyone without his 
having the responsibility of investigating title or c , except to search 
the register and see if t was any caveat, and, if so, it must be removed 
before the conveyance was effected. That seemed to him as simple a 
system as could be devised. Many of their friends from the provincial law 
societies thought that it would be paving the way to a registration of title, 
but he did not think so. There was registration of judqraenie, registra- 
tion of bankruptcy, registration of deeds in Yorkshire Middlesex, and 
not one of these ters had tended in any way to the establishment 
of registration of title. It was a different t altogether. The registra. 
tion of title meant the bringing in of o to do the work of the 
solicitor, to do, to a certain extent, judicial work. The registration of 
caveats and judgments and Crown deeds was merely ministerial. It was 
a mechanical act, and there was no connection whatever with the names 
enrolled in an index and the work of a solicitor. If the scheme was 
put forward without the system of a registration of caveats it would 
never be h. It was not to be supposed that the landowners 
in the House of Lords or the House of Commons would allow their estates 
to be in the hands of any spendthrift tenant for life to do what he pleased 
with them. There must be some means ;of protection. The p t in 
his address had said: ‘‘ Do it as in Consols.”” That was all very well. If 
there were two or three names in Consols there was safety in numbers, but 
Bare Seen Si oe Smee Braies Oe iSneiate 62 Sel Beery the tendency 
of the law was that the tenant for life should have the control. If he was 
only tenant for life the purchase-money must be paid to certain trustees, 
They were to do away with all that, and they must have a substitute. 
All was that for safety there should be a registered notice 
which it was only for the purchaser to go and see. If there was 
no caveat he could pay over his money with safety. Mr. Lake’s paper 

with that view. Mr. Wolstenholme, Mr. Hunter, Mr. Lake and 
tl mt were all agreed that that was the system which ought to be 
put forward. That was the practical solution of the whole difficulty, and 
the minor difficulty of the registration of caveats was a difficulty they 
must swallow. If they did not put forward the scheme, they would have 
this registration of title, and they would then have the registration of 
caveats, He them to put forward the much simpler and more 
effective system, and accept the registration of notices. It was not in the 
least degree worse for solicitors and their clients than the existing system 
of registration of judgments. 

Mr. Laxe said he would second the rider with much pleasure. Mr. 
Walters had gone so fully into the subject that he did not propose to add 
more than one or two words, especially as he had dealt with it in his 
paper. The principle was ca To of being simply put before any legal 
mind. They were endeavou' to out the mmilation, so far as 
the transfer was concerned of stock and . That had been put forward 
as a desideratum for along time. It had many inherent difficulties, but 
to a great extent the plan Mr. Hunter had ted followed the lines 
of that of Mr. Wolstenholme, which Mr. Wo holme had developed 
in his evidence before the Select Committee, would make the two systems 
of transfer as nearly identical as possible, having regard to the different sub- 
——. And a great advantage of the scheme suggested was that, while 
it simplified conveyancing very greatly, it did not involve the introduction 
into every matter of business of a government official with the correspond- 

delay. That was really the reason for objecting to a compulsory 
of title. It might be that in some estates registration of title 
convenient form of procedure, but under the present system 4 
advise a client to adopt it, because he could not get his 
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Everything would cease to have effect unless a notice of charge 

upon the , 80 that it would simplify the dealing 
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the title. There must, therefore, be a highly skilled official who must 
a great deal of time to ascertain facts, who must investigate and see 
the man before him who was the real landowner. Whereas the only duty of 
the registrar of caveats would be to receive a notice and mark upon it 
the date when it reached him and the hour, and he would have no power 
to deal with the question of title or decide whether it was good or not. 
He must receive it valeat quantum. He was glad Mr. Walters had made the 
position so as not to render the action of the council ly pasrive. 
Fie was satisfied their passive resistance had many wesmebes agi | that the 
time had come when they must shew that they were to deal with 
reform in conveyancing and to do the very utmost could to simplify 
the mode of with land, and that they were, therefore, represent- 
ing those who desired to become owners or dealers with that particular 
commodity. 

Mr. Henry Roscor (London) said he should not like it to go forth that all 
the members of the council thought the rider should be adopted. He did 
not wish to express any opinion as to whether the scheme was good or 
bad. It was before the council, and much discussion had taken place 
upon it and directions had been given by the council that Mr. Wolsten- 
holme should prepare a Bill on the lines of this very motion. But with- 
out committing the council to yA expression of as to whether the 

inciple was right or wrong, he thought it should come before the council 
when the Bill was before them. He did that with very 
insufficient discussion the authority of the meeting should be given to the 
council to deal with the question on there lines. He had not a word to 
ray against Mr. Hunter’s views. He did not express any opinion as to 
whether the view enunciated in the resolution as now proposed was right 
or wrong, but he did say that Mr. Hunter’s paper had been discussed by 
the council and that great an of opinion had been e 
between the various members of the council. It would not be t that 
one side of that — should be dealt with by a resolution of this kind 
upon a very insufficient discussion of the points. He thought it would be 
very much better to leave the council with the perfect knowledge they had 
of what took place at Brictol and here, to deal with it as they thought right 
when they got Mr. Wolstenholme’s Bill before them. The members of 
the council who took a view which was divergent from that ex by 
Mr. Walters and Mr. Lake would be greatly prejudiced if meeting 

ve them a recommendation that proceedings should go forward on the 
es of this resolution, inctead of leaving them free to deal with the 
matter. 

Mr. H. Bramuey (Sheffield) supported the remarks of Mr. Roscoe. He said 
the country societies had differed very considerably with the London society. 
Until they eaw the echeme which was to become law it would be utterly 
impossible to decide by a resolution of this kind what form the Bill was 
to take. A very considerable number of the country law societies were 
not of opinion that the Bill should go forward in the way which had 
been suggested. He had not heard anything to-day to lead him to the 
belief that registration of caveats was in any way neceseary. 

Mr. Waurers said that he did not propose to pledge the meting to 
details, but only to general lines. He merely attention to the 
question of the registration of caveats. 

The Presrpent said with regard to Mr. Walters’ reference to his remarks 
in his address on land transfer, that he went entirely with Mr. Walters, 
and, he thought, a little further. He might be permitted to read the 
following sentence from his address :—‘‘ Personally I am prepared to go 
even a step further than, I believe, he (Mr. Hunter) and many who think 
with him are prepared to go. Weshould, I think, always have an owner 
of the whole fee simple of land from whom a purchaser or mo 
could get a clear title free of any trusts or equitable interests, and that 
whether the purchaser or mortgagee has or has not notice of such inter- 
ests; aud in cases where the nominal owner is trustec for others th 


should look to the trustee and the proceeds of the disposition of the ‘ 
and have no claim on the land itself.””’ His own o was that if the 
land was brought into settlement the whole control of the land should be 


in the hands of the trustees, and that the beneficiaries should look to the 
trustees. At present he feared a registration of caveats, and thought it an 
unnecessary complication in dealing with land. ; 

Mr. W. T. Rocers (Liverpoo)) thought it- would be a great mistake to 
pass the resolution, because it did confirm some sort of officialism. He 
suggested that a resolution should be passed that it should be left to the 
council to frame proporals for improvements in conveyancing. 

Mr. R. Pewntnoton (London) hoped the resolution would be withdrawn. 
He felt it would be embarrassing when the council were considering a 
scheme which they had asked Mr. Wolstenholme to bp into the form of 
a draft Bill, with a view of seeing whether they could suggest in 
lieu of the objectionable scheme of the late Government. It te 
him to be almost impossible to urge that it could be desirable, when they 
were about to consider a proposal of that kind, to pass any resolution 
which could be construed as in any way affecting the minds of thore b 
whom that Bill was to be considered. It could be wise. Hed 
not want to enter into a discussion of the merits of the question. It was 
an extremely attractive pro , and when he first b it he was very 
much a Sees sor be view, on — B empreners “pedal aap 
scarcely thought it practical politics—that they were perfect as 
were. Th raid not want any alterations whatever, except the alterations 
suggested by Mr. Hunter in his paper at Bristol in the law of real 
property and matters of that sort. _—— deal might be done to amend 
the law in these respects, but he thought the present system enabled them 
to do their conve ing work in the simplest, easiest, and readiest bn 
An Englishman liked to have his work done in his own , and 
object to what he (Mr. Pennington) thought would be the attendant 
upon such a system as was proposed. They should not hamper the 
council in any way by a resolution passed at this meeting in the sense 









suggested. Let them see Mr. Woletenholme’s Bill, of which he (Mr. 
: or ands ae tas cache dain aad 
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Mr. Waursns said that he thought, after what he had heard, it 
neal es Ses Se ee ee They did not want a 
division in their ranks, and he would withdraw it. 

Lona VACATION. 


Mr. T. Rawxz (London) read the paper :—The question of the 
continued existence of the Long Vacation has under discussion, both in 
this society aud elsewhere, for many years, and in the interest alike of the 

blic and the profession it is im to arrive at a solution of it. Ardent 

w eet eopads ea ee but this ae te which is at 
once inexpedient and im 5 persons, on 
sufficiently interested in the peanut condition of things 
greater ardour, its continuance . The not a 
anger on er ee curtail the Long Vacation ; and 

at their recent ann meeting passed a 
against any interference with it. The sentiments of 
intelligible. Their work is extremely responsible 
cling tenaciously to the period of leisure which the traditions of their 
and theterms of their appointrtéyt entitle them to expect. The action 
bar, however, commuivinar vests that of a well-organized trade union which 
can restrict the hours of labour, and put a stop to me. Many 
barristers, it is well known, would be willing to work while the rest play, but 
the majority find that it best suits at once their work and their recreation 
for all to play together. As usual, it falls to our branch of the profession to 
deal with the question in the interest of the public, and here, as in 
ene oll he ee oe eee ic are, in i 
with the interests of the generat op #4 tors. 
of the Long bee will he og * ity 
continuance, to the reasons whi —— its origin. as an 
0S ee Se t is the most 4 
egal institutions, and has suffered pe less than any other from 
changeful influence of time. The germ of i 
and a law of Marcus Aurelius provided that no one should compel 
adversary to go to trial at the time of corn harvest or vintage. 
are busied with agriculture, it is said, must not be forced into 
2,12, 1). The introduction of Christianity was followed by the 
of set vacations, determined by the seasons of religious observance, 
same time the harvest vacation came to be thoroughly established. 

robably due to the canon law that the three religious 
r, and Whitsuntide were introduced at an early date into 
Under the Saxon kinge the ycar was divided into dies i 
is Dei et Sanctes Eeclesie. Tothese latter days, w were 

{ strife, a !aw of Edward the Confessor devoted the 
Advent and Christmas, (2) Easter, and (8) Pentecost. The in 
the four terms of Mi mas, Hilary, Easter and Trinity ; bat 


ee 
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Puts 


fi 


nothing cither in the canen law or in Edward's law to divide 
Trinity from Michaelmas. — It was of as terminus sine termino, and 
it was —_ stopped by the necessities of harvest (Spelman’s ‘‘ The Original 
of the Terms,” written in 1614, printed in 1684.) By common 
usage it ended in July, and the period from then till Michaelmas was the 
original Long Vacation. Subsequent legislation and did litt'e to 
alter the general arran tof the year. It is x ae Statute 61 
Henry III, Stat. 2, which fixed the poe of to writs in real actions, 
and its derivation from the canon law is noticed a who wrote in 


the time of Edward I. These he says, are 
for appeasing of quarrels and sooneiing 
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gathering the fruits of the earth, which are to be the 

theless,” he adds, ‘‘ the Bi and Prelates of Holy Church do sometimes 
grant dispensations, that and juries be taken in such seasons for 
reasonable cause” (Nichol’s Translation, I. 346). And the was 
made general by the Statute of Westminster I. (3 Ed. I. c. 51), which de- 
clared that assizes of novel disseisin and certain other assizes might be taken 
in the holy seasons, ‘‘for great charity to do right unto all men at all 
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on 
effect being each time to lengthen it. The Statute 32 
it commence earlier by ery oe Heng ge Term. The are 
in the preamble to be fear of of the plague, and the hindrance to 
the gathering-in of the harvest and to other necessary business at that season 


of the year. The change brouyht the of the 
June. Tt was lengthened at the other 


first 
by 24 Geo, II. c. 48. Se ‘Term had been found to 
interfere with quarter sessions and country business generally, — m4 
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But the commenocement of business was now found to be by special 
holidays observed at that season by the and 24 Geo. II. c. 48, put the 
term off to November 2. So it remained the terms were re-settled 
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after term, the length of the sittings being regulated by 11 Geo. IV. and 1 
William IV. c. 70. They might last for twenty-four days (exclusive of 
Sundays) after Hilary, Trinity, or Michaelmas, and for six days after Easter 
term. The Statute 1 & 2 Vict. c. 32 enabled the courts in banco to hold 
similar ‘‘ sittings after term,” and the actual periods thus taken by 
the courts of common law in getting through their work in London 
and on circuit furnished the model for the sittings of the courts 
of equity. The result of the extension of busioess was that August 
10 came to be reognized as the beginning of the Long Vacation, 
and it lasted till November 2, the first court day of Michaelmas Term. 
The numerous and protracted vacations natarally attracted the attention of 
80 thorough a law reformer as Rentham, and his writings shew the drastic 
changes which he would have introduced. The Long Vacation he regarded 
as a device to enable ‘“‘the pre-eminently learned iew’’ to gain at once the 
maximum of fees and the maximum of Irisure (Collected Works, III. 406). 
He was for abolishing this and all other vacations. In accordance with his 
favourite maxim, ‘‘ When sleeps injustice, then may justice too,” he would 
have made legal redress as continuous as medical sid. ‘‘ If parturition,” he 
says, “could have been bid to wait, or a hemorrhage to stop flowing from 
Trinity Term to Michaelmas, surgeons, as well as lawyers, might have had 
the Long Vacation” (Works IV. 378). He proposed, therefore, to have 
courts of first instance open all the year round, except on Sundays and 
Christmas day; auxi'iary judges taking the place of the regular judges 
during the two holidays of a fortnight each allowed ‘‘ for health, recreation, 
and the conduct of their private affairs” (Works III. 406). The attend- 
ance of judges was to be automatically enforced by the simple plan of “ daily 
payment nowhere but on the spot” (Works 1V.379). Bentham, as his habit 
was, gave piquancy to his criticism of the existing state of things by sneering 
at Blackstone’s ready acquiescence in it, and his polemic was based on the 
old limits of the terms, which gave, in his phrase, 78 days in the year to the 
administration of justice, and 287 to its denial. ‘‘To justice, not so much as 
a fourth part of the time allotted to injustice” (Works V. 516). But 
Bentham was bound himself to admit (Works VII. 241) that judicial 
business had, in fact, overstepped the narrow limits of the terms, ani the 
extended sittings of the present century have robbed his criticisms of most 
of their force. For some time before the Judicature Acts, it had become the 
— to provide for the transaction of urgent business during the Long 
acation. Two vacation judges were appvinted, one for common law and 
one for Chancery work. The common law judge sat at chambers for the 
disposal of summonses referred to him by the masters, and it was in some 
cases possible to prosecute to judgment actions in which there was no sub- 
stantial defence. The Chancery judge granted injunctions in cases of urgency, 
end one set of chambers was open from 11 to 1 on four days in each week. 
A large amount of business was done in them. On oneday in August, 1870, 
for instance, there were 85 summonses before the chief clerks. The jadge 
did not originally hold any formal sittings. Suitors had to catch him where 
they could, though it was his business to remain within reasonable distance 
of London. Whether the Scotch Highlands satisfied this requirement seems 
to have been a moot point, and various classical stories represent the Vice- 
Chancellors of former days as dispensing justice under circumstances not 
usually associated with the dignity of the bench. Some of these stories may 
be of doubtful authenticity, but one case is vouched for, where an equity 
judge was pursued into a train, heard the upplication en rouée to the country, 
aod based a pen at a wayside station to sign the required order ; while in 
another Vice-Chancellor Wickens was dragged at midnight from his bed at 
his holiday retreat near Chichester, and induced to grant, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, an injunction which was put in force the following 
morning at Brighton. Shortly before the Judicature Acts, however, 
it had become the practice for the Chancery vacation judge to sit once 
a week in chambers, and to this extent the quest of justice was facilitated. 
By 1873, therefore, a considerable inroad had been made on the sanctity of 
the Long Vacation, and at the time of the passivg of the Judicature Acts the 
impression extensively prevailed that the inauguration of the new system 
would be accompanied by a substantial curtailment of the close time from the 
10th of August to the 2nd of November. No one, indeed, was unkind 
enough to take up Bentham’s demand that the holidays of the judges should 
be reduced to two fortnights in the year; but the suggestion was current 
that they might be worked in “shifts,” so as to keep the courts open all the 
year round. Abundant opportunity for effecting a change was given by 
section 26 of the Judicature Act, 1873, which abolished the division of the 
legel year into terms so far as related to the administration of justice; but 
this provision was simply preparatory to the reintroduction of the existing 
periods of court work under the name of “ sittings,”’ and the rules scheduled 
to the Act of 1875 preserved the Long Vacation intact by making the Trinity 
Sittings end on the 8th of August and the Michaelmas Sittings begin on the 
2nd of November. Between these two dates was the Long Vacation for the 
courts, though the vacation for the offices ended on the 24th of October (Ord. 
61, rr. 1, 2). In point of length, therefore, the Long Vacation was the same 
after as bef re the Judicature Acts. In respect of the conduct of business 
during the vacation, too, no material change was made. Two judges were 
required by ori. 61, r. 5, to be appointed ‘‘for the hearing in London or 
Middlesex, during vacation, of all such applications as may require to be 
immediately or promptly heard” ; but as the next rule authorized these 
judges to hear matters assigned to any division, the result was to enable the 
two jadges to divide the vacation between ‘them, and they weie both 
required to be in London only on the rare occasions when a vacation 
divisional court had to be formed. One convenient change was effected, 
and the vacation judge sat in open court for the hearing of applications 
which would be so heard in term ; but so far as the actual business was con- 
cerned, uo advance was made on the previous arrangement. At first, indeed, 
the business done shewed signs of ra; id increase, but this tendency was 
speedily checked by a rigid application of the rule that applicants must shew 








special grounds of urgency. In 1879, when Stephen, J., was vacation 

a aoties Os issued emphasizing this requirement, and intimating chat ae 
cants who did not satisfy it would have their applications dismis-ed 
costs. The effect of this has been to discourage applications in all 
cases of absolutely imperative urgency, solicitors being unwilling to let 
clients incur this new risk. In recent years, consequently, the vacation court 
has been free from the protracted sittings which characterized it ia the 
years of its establishment. In the offices, too, the arrangements hays 
remained the same as during the years preceding the Judicature Acts. Ong 
set of Chancery chambers is open four days a week, and both in these and at 
common law chambers, only business which can be shewn to be urgent ig 
dealt with. More recently the Long Vacation has suffered a slight curtail. 
ment. Under section 27 of the Judicature Act, 1873, any change in vacations 
is now made by the Queen in Council, upon the recommendation of the Coungi] 
of Judges, and with the consent of the Lord Chancellor. In 1881 an effort 
was made to induce the judges to agree to a change whereby Trini 
Sittings would end on the 10th of August and Michaelmas Sittings begin 
on the 24th of October, but it was for the time un«uccessful. It wag 
understood that the judges resolved, by a large majority, that both t 
themselves and the leading members of the Bar required the full period of 
rest, and, moreover, that any alteration would be inconvenient to other persons 
concerned—jurymen and witnesses, suitors, solicitors and officers of the 
court. But the pressure of public opinion was too strong, and a couple of 
years later the Gouneil of Judges assented to the extension of Trinity Sit. 
lings to the 12th of August, and to the commencement of Michaelmas 
Sittings on the 24th of October. This moderate instalment of reform was 
accordingly embodied in an Order in Council of December, 1883. The effect 
was to stables the Long Vacation by a little under a fortnight, leaving still 
a period of ten weeks during which no business, other than imperatively 
urgent business, could be transacted, either in court orin chambers. Shortly 
before the time when the above change was made, the question of the Long 
Vacation began to appear in the proceedings of this society. It was first 
brought up by Mr. Blyth at the provincial meeting at Sheffield in 1880, and 
the paper which he had written on the subject, though there was not time 
for it to be read, was printed and circulated among the members. In it he 
argued that the Long Vacation was opposed to the interests of the general 
public. The matter was next refe to in the report ‘of the Legal Procedure 
Committee, issued in February, 1882, which contained a resolution: ‘‘ That 
the interests of suitors call ‘bor a reluction of the Long Vacation.” The 
report was unanimously adopted at a special general meeting of the society held 
oo the 22nd of February. At the annua) general meeting held on the 7th of July 
of the same year—1882—an effort was made to go farther, and Mr. Hargreaves 
moved: ‘‘ That the administration of justice requires the abolition of the Long 
Vacation”’; but it was s ted that it would be better to wait and sey 
the result of the report before passing any further resolution, and the 
motion was by leave withdrawn. At the Hull meeting, held in the 
following October, Mr. William Ford read a paper, in which he took a 
contrary view, and he moved : ‘‘ That the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Society be requested to resist any efforts that may be made from any 
quarter to abolish the Long Vacation, or to curtail its length.” He ed 
that the abolition of the ‘‘close time” would involve a costly multiplica- 
tion of judges and officers, while it would be a source of inconvenience to 
solicitors and of expense to their clicnts, inasmuch as causes would have to 
go on in the absence of the counsel and solicitors who were acquainted with 
the details. Mr. Ford, however, did not succeed in carrying his motion, 
and the meeting accepted instead an amendment proposed Y r. Colborne, 
of Newport: “That in the opinion of the meeting the Long Vacation might 
be considerably shortened, to the t advantage of the suitors, without 
any detriment to the interests of the profession.” A paper on the same 
subject was read by Mr. C. Ford at the Bath meeting in October, 1883, and 
a resolution was carried : ‘‘That the interests of suitors call for a reduction 
ofthe Long Vacation, and that greater facilities ought to be given durin 
such vacation, as shortened, for the dispatch of business in the offices an 
chambers of the courts.” This was followed by the reduction of the Long 
Vacation, effected, as already stated, by the Order in Council of December, 
1883 ; and there, for nine vears, the matter was suffered to rest. In 
1892 the question was taken up once more by the legal procedure 
committee appointed by the council of this society, and the fol- 
lowing passage is contained in the report of the committee dated 
March 28 of that year: ‘‘Finally, on the subject of the arrangements 
for trial of actions, tie committee are of opinion that if litigation is to be 
treated, as they submit it should be, as a matter of business, the courts 
and offices of the High Court should be accessible substantially all the year 
round, instead of being shut, as they are at present, continuously for ten 
weeks, in addition to other times, making in all about fourteen weeks in 
the year” ; and on this subject the the following resolution : ‘‘ That 
the Long Vacation as such should be entirely abolished, and the courts and 
offices be open continuously throughout the year, except during the short 
receases at ter, Whitsuntide, and istmas, or, say, for the week before 
Easter Sunday and the week after, the last week of August and the first 
week of September, and the last ten days of December and the first four 
days of January, and the Bank Holidays of Whit Monday and August ; but 
that each officer of the court, from the highest to the lowest, should by 
rotation have a Long Vacation, at a convenient period during the year, to 
be arranged by the heads of departments.” At the Norwich meeting, held in 
October of the same year, a resolution in identical terms with that just 
quoted was proposed by Mr. Blyth and carried unanimously. Earlier in the 
meeting Mr. Parker had succeeded in carrying a resolution that P i 
should be deliverable without order during the Long Vacation. In conse- 
quence of the passing of Mr. Blyth’s resolution the council of the society took 
into consideration the question of the Long Vacation, but in their annual =~ 
ieport for 1893 they said they did not think it would be expedient to ” 
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recommend such a sweeping alteration as entire abolition, In lieu thereof 
they had suggested to the Lord Chancellor that provision should be made for 
the transaction, as a matter of course, during the Long Vacation, of certain 
specified classes of business. These were as follows :— 

Chancery Division.—1, Appointment of new trastees and of trustees under 
the Settled Land Acts and otherwise, and of all other applications under the 
Settled Land Acts and the Settled Estates Acts. 2. Applications under the 
Vendor and Purchaser Act, 1874. 3. The issuing ofsummonses under Order 
55, and deallng with the subject of the application. 4. Applications relating 
to the guardianship and maintenance of infants. 5. Applications under the 
Infants’ Marriage Se’tlements Acts, or in a pending action where an infant is 
award of court. 6. Applications under the Conveyancing Acts. 7. All 
unopposed applications for payment into or out of court. 8. The taxation of 
costs in all cases where a fund, whether in or out of court, has to be divided, 
at din all other cases where urgent and special reasons can be shewn. 
Accounts and inquiries directed by any order if the judge so orders. 

Queen's Bench Division.—1. Taxation of costs. 2. Applications by married 
women under the Fines and Recoveries Abolition Act. 8. Applications for 
the appointment of an arbitrator or an umpire, and other matters of pro- 
cedure under the Arbitration Act, 1889. 

Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division.—Decrees absolute for divorce. 

At the annual general meeting of the socicty, held on the 14th of July, 
1893, Mr. Blyth sought to obtain the disapproval of the society to the action 
of the council ia not adopting the recommendation of the Norwich meeting in 
favour of the abolition of the Leng Vacation, but his amendment to thi 
effect was rejected. The report of the couocil for the present year shews 
that, in reply to the letter of the president containing the above suggestion, 
the Lord Chancellor wrote to the effect that. the Chancery judges thought 
that this would mean that the whole of the non-contentious work of the 
Chancery Division should be carried on during the Long Vacation, and he 
asked the council whether that was the suggestion which they intended to 
make. The council replied that they remained of opinion that the whole 
of the business specified ought to be transacted throughout the Long 
Vacation. With respect to pleadings, the council concurred in a suggestion 
of Lord Herschell that instead of delivery being excluded for the whole time 
of the Long Vacation up to the 24th of October, the exclusion should stop at 
the 24th ot September. To conclude this review of the B pesca p+ of the 
society in the matter it is necessary to add that at a special general meeting, 
held on the 31st of January la-t, Mr. Parker moved: ‘‘ That, for the 
of expediting litigation and diminishing expense, it is desirable that the Long 
Vacation should be abolished” ; but the meeting adopted by 59 votes to 32 
an amendment proposed by myself, which in its ultimate form, was 
as follows: ‘‘That the Long Vacation should be materially short- 
ened, and that pleadings should be delivered, and that other formal 
business should be transacted throughout the Long Vacation, as 
mentioned in the Annual Report of the Council for 1893.” 
The foregoing sketch of the history of the Long Vacation shews clearly that 
in the case of this, as of the other vacations, the reasons which prompted its 
estatlishment have long since ceased to exist. It is to be feared that 
throughout Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide Bench and Bar are not 
devoted exclusively to religious observances, nor in September and October 
are the great bulk of suitors engaged in getting in their crops. The fear of 
the plague no longer impels all persons, high and low, to shun the courts in 
the dog days, and the Michaelmas quarter sessions and the sowing of the 
winter corn need not keep the Supreme Court closed in the first weeks of 
October. The vacations now serve the solitary but useful object of providing 
holidays, The question is whether this object is attained in the manner 
most in accordance with the interests of the public, paying proper regard also 
to the interests and rights of the Bench and te the convenience of both 
branches of the legal profession. In looking for an answer to this question, 
which may reasonably be expected to lead to practical results, it is important 
to distinguish between the judicial and the administrative business of the 
courts. By jadicial business I mean all business which requires the personal 
intervention of a judge. Other business I class as administrative. For the 
most part, no serious question of law or fact arises in performing it, 
though frequently the officers of the court, sach as the masters, and 
registrars, and the chief clerks, have to discharge judicial functions. 
I think it is necessary to recognize thatthe Long Vacation must, so 
far as the judges are concerned, be substantially preserved. A judge's 
work is admittedly laborious. The routine of judicial life was 
described by Lord Bramwell, when as Baron Bramwell he gave evidence 
before the Common Law Commissioners of 1857. According to his account, 
his work not only filled his days but engrossed him in the evening, and ex- 
tended, a pone even beyond the six days of the week. ‘I work in the 
evening,” he said, ‘‘ and at other times which one need not more particularly 
name, but which are not included in any of the days which are here men- 
tioned.” It is to be hoped that the judges of the t day are not forced 
to this extreme, but during the sittings their working week is amply filled. 
It is not desirable, moreover, to make a seat on the bench over-burdensome. 
The appointment usually comes to the leaders of the bar, as the result of a 
long and successful career, and one of the chief attractions of a judgeship is 
the fact that it offers, in addition to its high social distinction, more leisure 
than can be secured by an advocate in Leone Sir George Jessel 
emphasized this aspect of the matter in a speech delivered in 1882. Speaking 
ata dinner of the Clothworkers’ Company, he said that one great attraction 
for him in making a very great, indeed an enormo sacrifice when 
he accepted the Maste: ip of the Rolls was that he ld lessen the severe 
and continuous labour which it was his lot as a law officer of the Crown to 
undergo. It is certainly necessary to secure for the Bench the most eminent 
men at the bar, and the office of judge should not be —— of any legiti- 
mate attraction. Nor can the abolition of the Long Vacation be secured 
by ‘the device of working the judges in shifts, A judge cannot 





be sent off for his long vacation at any casual season of the 
ear, and Bentham’s plan of auxiliary judges would be unsatis- 
factory in practice. t is better to admit, once for all, that 
the judges must have a _ substantial vacation, and that, subject 
to the —- of vacation judges, they must all be away 
together. The Long Vacation, however, is ca of a further reduction 
and the time of it should be altered. Let it be fixed at two months, and 
let it run from the first Monday in ——~ the first Monday in October. 
Two months cannot reasonably be to be an insufficient holiday, and 
the inclusion in it of the first part of August would be a change of great 
convenience. A numerously-signed memorial in this direction was pre- 
sented to the bar committee in 1884 oe of the Chancery bar, and 
there are strong reasons iu favour of ste; The change would enable 
barristers and solicitors to get away at a time when the heat makes court 
work irksome, and the difficulties of the August Bank Holiday would 
be avoided. But although it is probably advisable to allow of the simul- 
taneous closing of the courts for a pe of two months, the public and 
the profession may reasonably expect from the Lig, ay more view 
of the class of business suitable for the Vacation . ‘This concession 
is one of the essential conditions of reform that will satisfy public 
requirements, The administrative badenes of the offices of the High 
Court is subject to different considerations. With the exception of a short 
interval—say the last week in August and the first week in September, as 
suggested by Mr. Blyth’s resolu at the Norwich meeting—it ought to 
be continuous throughout the Long Vacation. Although suitors cannot 
‘0 to trial, yet they should be able to get their cases ready for judicial 
ision. Under the present practice writs can be issued at any time. 
and in the same way it should be possible to deliver pleadings and 
take all interlocutory and other subsequent ings up to 
setting the case down for trial. mally these will involve a refer- 
ence to a judge, and the liberal construction which I have just suggested 
of the rule as to vacation business would enable the vacation judges to 
deal with most of the references without seriously increasing their work. 
It is to be remembered that other people besides the judges will be taking 
their holiday ; and although there should be always the opportunity for 
ae to go on, the amount of business done will naturally be far 
ess in the general holiday season than at other periods of the year. It is 
also very important that suitors in the Chancery Division should have the 
means of prosecuting proceedings in chambers. Chancery judges 
appear to think that the list of work given in the t’s letter to the 
Lord Chancellor involves their attendance du the whole of the Lo 
Vacation. But this is not so. A good deal the chamber work 
never come before the judges at all, and there is no reason why it should 
be wholly stopped because they are away. The part which does require 
their interposition will, for the reason ust stated, be much smaller 
amount in vacation than at other times of the year. Such of this as 
be dealt with by the vacation era: seeple Base. gor rd by them, an 
rest must over. The of the scheme will not be to deprive 
Chancery judges of any part of their holiday; but it will enable 
greater part of the chamber work to proceed in all cases where the 
so desire. The scheme, indeed, only applies to the chambers of 
Chancery Division the reform which was recently made in 
of the Paymaster-General. The persons chiefly affected by 
eens rags Pho the —— of the 
rars, -masters, 
proposed that they should be deprived of their 
gether; and, in the case of the present officers, an 
tion of the vacation should be accompanied by 
salary. With this understanding no injustice would be done, nor would 
any practical difficulty arise. Two months’ vacation is double what other 
professional men can manage to secure. Probably many of the present 
officers would be content with one month, if suitable recompense were 
made, and future officers would be appointed 
only that vacation. They would be as off as the great majori 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and members of the Civil Service ps ae in 
any of the Government departments. With a holiday of one month 
it would be easy to cope in each set of chambers with the amount of 
required to be dealt a vacation. It 
amount of opposition w come from 
Bentham’s e 
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the Long Vacation had become an “ absurdity and an anachronism.’’ 
Professional opinion, it was. added, would long uphold it with secret 
tenacity, and it might subsist many years after it had been condemned ; 
and yet its doom could hardly be doubted. The same tone has charac- 
terized the leaders since—for instance, in 1880 (5th of August), and 1886 
(14th oe ae this opinion correctly represents the ideas of business 
men ly. Business does not go to sleep from the 12th of August to 
the 24th of October. Complications arise which it requires the help of the 
courts to adjust, and if for so long a time the courts will neither hear 
causes nor allow causes to be put in train for ame, it is not sur- 
prising that business men should look out for other remedies. No one can 
say that if Parliament were now, for the first time, arranging the sittings 
of the courts, any holidays such as the present would be sanctioned. They 
are due solely to the traditions of the past. For the reasons given above, 
it is ere expedient to continue the Long Vacation, with the curtail- 
ment specified, so far as the judges are concerned. At a time when the 
world generally is taking holiday, no great inconvenience can arise from 
the postponement of the hearing of causes from the beginning of August 
to the beginning of October. But this, and the fortnight of total closing, 
are all that should be conceded. In other respects business should be 
continuous. In short, itis suggested that a practicable solution of the 
Long Vacation controversy may be found : (1) by shortening the judicial 
vacation to two months, from the first Monday in August to the first 
Monday in October ; (2) by keeping open the offices of the High Court 
throughout the vacation (with the exception of the last week in August 
and the first week in September) for the transaction of all business not 
requiring the presence of a judge; (3) by allowing pleadings to be delivered 
at any time during the vacation; and (4) the adoption by the vacation 
court of a more liberal interpretation of ‘‘ vacation business.” 


Contrnvovs Srrtos. 

Mr. W. P. Futtacar (Bolton) read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Some Thoughts 
on Three Present-day Questions: (1) Continuous Sittings, (2) Litigation 
Costs, (3) The Present System of Magisterial Appointments,’’ as follows: 

It always seems to me that the greatest good derivable from our annual 
conference may be due not so much to the consideration and discussion 
of dry legal problems, as to an interchange of opinion upon what are 
from time to time the prominent questions of the day, and which bear 
directly upon our every-day work and practice. It is with the view of 
stimulating discussion that I am venturing to throw out a few suggestions 
on the three subjects mentioned as the heading of my paper. My remarks 
upon each of them will be brief, and after I have finished I trust that we 
a a full expression of opinion, both for and against the views 
w I shall put forward. (1) As to the first subject—‘‘ Continuous 
Sittings ’’—it is one which jally affects Liverpool and Manchester, as 
they are the two places who have been for many years t more or less 

t in favour of them. In the paper which I read two years ago 

our canes in Manchester I touched upon the subject, and many 

here will know that I have always been a strong opponent of the plan as 
and undesirable. Coming to Liverpool in 1866, as a 

— clerk in a legal firm having a large commercial business, I 
was until 1873 in constant touch with assize work and litigation of all 
. There were then only three assizes in the year, and the lists con- 
tained at each assize causes far heavier both in quantity and quality than 
we find nowadays. In those days there possibly might have been some 
justification for the cry for ‘‘ Continuous Sittings.’’ The lists were 
ly more than a judge could in the time allotted for the assizes 

ly and properly get through, and this resulted in actions being con- 
7 wn into settlement or arbitration or postponed, to the disgust 
and ppointment of the suitors. But during the twenty years which 
have elapsed since 1873 this state of things has been changed and 
materially improved. During that time I have been away from Liverpool, 
but I have carefully watched the course of assize work both there and in 
Manchester, and having also had the benefit of two years of office as 
under-sheriff, I have been able to keep up my acquaintance with the way 
in which the work has been and is being done ; and I say unhesitatingly, 
and without fear of contradiction, that with the present four assizes in 
the year, and taking into account the great reduction in the number and 
alteration in the quality of the actions now tried, they can almost 
invariably be brought to trial expeditiously, and with little, if any, more 
delay than if a judge was sitting continuously in Liverpool and Man- 
chester. I say further, that actions at the assizes are now properly tried 
out from to finish, and that the judges spare themselves neither 
time, trouble, nor fatigue in giving every case its due and proper considera- 
tion and hearing. It is idle nowadays to allege that litigants need suffer 
any material delay in bringing their cases before the existing courts. With 
the present arrangements, if the parties and their solicitors choose to 
exert themselves, an action can be commenced and disposed of in the 
course of a very few weeks. Equally without any material foundation, to 
my mind (at any rate so far as Liverpool and Manchester are concerned), 
is the complaint that hardship must be and is suffered, and unnecessary 
expense incurred, in consequence of litigants and their witnesses having to 
attend the hearing of their cases in London, all which hardship and cost, 
it is suggested, might be avoided by the i of a local judge sitting 
continuously in one of the two places. The only pretext for such a com- 
plaint, so far as I can see, might occasionally arise with regard to the trial 
of Admiralty cases ; but even es to them it must not be forgotten that the 
county court and the Court of Passage have (within ce limits as to 
amount) jurisdiction to deal with them. Further, I do not fancy that the 


number of these cases which go up in the year from Liv 1 to London 
need or can be great, and surely not sufficient to j the appoint- 
ment of a local j and continuous sittings for their trial. In Chancery 


matters the Palatine and county court are open to suitors ; and in common 








ensure a speedy and sa mode of trial. The arguments in 
of continuous si 
clusively that material injury has been and is being done to suitors through 
delays, increased , and other inconveniences, and they should be based 
upon and supported by actual statistics of the number of mercantile cases 
actions (with any substance in them) during, eay, the last five years 


might have been dealt with more eupenteney> economically, and satis. oe 


factorily if the present system had been al as now proposed. Pati, 
tions aud memorials deputations are not worth much unless they are 
supported by actual facts and figures, or if they are only based upon mere 
broad allegations of inconvenience, backed up by the cuckoo cries of a few 
local agitators and busybcdies. I have from time to time read the 
accounts of the various deputations which, during the last ten or twelyg 
years, bave approached various Lord Chancellors on this subject of con. 
tinuous sittings, aud I have invariably noticed that in facts and statistics 
the speakers sche been lamentably weak, and that, when inquired 
the facts have generally been against their contention. In 1883 deputg. 
tions went up from Liverpool and Manchester to the then Lord \. 
cellor, with resolutions from various chambers of commerce and Tow 
Councils, speaking of ‘‘ gross injustice’? done to suitors by (1) delay iy 
trial ; (2) non-disposal of assize business at each assize ; (3) trials 
hurried ; (4) causes driven into arbitration. That was, no doubt, the time 
of only three ascizes in the year, and litigation was, as I have befor 
stated, heavier in amount and character than it is now, but even then the 
actual facts and figures put forward by the deputations in support of their 
petition were very vague and inconclusive, and did not seem to carry much 
weight with those to whom they were addressed. The year of grace, 
1895, isa great improvement on 1883, and if we take into consideration, on 
the one hand, the increased facilities for speedy trial by the present system 
of four assizes and of non-jury actions, and also the advar.tages which Liver. 
l and Manchester enjoy in their Palatine Court and local registries; and 
f,on the other hand, we in mind the great decrease which has during 
the last few years taken place in all litigation worthy of the name, [ 
venture to think that no town council or chamber of commerce, if fully 
and properly informed of the real state of the case, could conscientiously 
allege any of the above grounds as now existent, or as a reason for con. 
tinuous sittings. But it may be asked, why do I so strongly object to 
continuous sittings? I reply, because, in my opinion, not only are they 
not needed, but I think that they would form a very unsatisfactory sub- 
stitute for the present assize system, which they must inevitably upset and 
destroy. The present assize system provides for a reasonably speedy trial 
of actions before the best and most tried judges of the land, and enables 
suitors to command the services of the best and leading representatives of 
the bar, and, in my humble opinion, it works admirably well for every oue 
concerned. I feel that there is great force in the question which Lord 
Coleridge put to the deputation in 1883. He said: ‘‘ Has it occurred to 
you as at all an unlikely thing that, if you —_ to judges to sit the 
greater part of their time out of London and to live in provincial towna, 
you would certainly not get first-rate men?’’ Will any one contend that 
the public interest would be served as well as itis at present if the standard 
of the judicial body should be lowered? and is it not patent to anyone 
who has carefully watched the working of local courts that a localization 
of judges must inevitably sooner or later be attended by a falling-off 
in the judicial standard; .and that so long as London continues 
to be the capital of England, to it and in it all the best talent 
of bench and bar will, as a matter of course, converge and centre? 
The resulte of not acquiring or maintaining the highest standard both of 
bench and bar in local and provincial courts must inevitably be dissatis- 
faction on the part of the suitors and a multiplication of appeals, with all 
the additional cost consequent thereon. It also been pointed out to 
Geputations on this subject that if continuous sittings were granted to 
Liverpool and Manchester, other large centres (who by having no Palatine 
or local courts to go to would have far stronger claims than even Liverpool 
and Manchester) would at once b2gin to agitate for local judges, and so, as 
I said before, the whole assize system would have to go by the board, to 
be replaced by far less satisfectory tribunals. The only present result 
likely to accrue from the change would seem to me to be a personal one to 
those members of our profession who might be installed as registrars and 
what not of the new court, for they would doubtless find that it would be 
both n and convenient (even with a local judge) to emulate 
the example of existing local registrars, and would soon di:cover that 
there is another small place in Englaud besides Liverpool and Manchester, 
called London, which would occasionally require their attendance, and 
would enable them to rub shoulders and discuss points of practice with 
their brother officials in the High Courts of Justice! The real question, 
is, whether the public interests are not well and sufficiently served 
by the existing and old-established assize system with its present-day 
improvements, and whether any such large changes as local judges and 
continuous sittings must involve would not prove unworkable and undesir- 
able. I have heard one argument sometimes put forward in support of con- 
tinuous sittings, namely, that it would revive and increase litigation. My own 
opinion is that the constitution and —— of the courts as they are have 
nothing whatever to do with the undoubted decline which has taken place 
in commercial litigation during the last twenty years. The real causes 
are that people have less money to spend in law, and that they have 
grown wiser by rience, and are more ready to settle disputed matters 
without litigation. The legal profession of the present day is probably 
suffering for the sins of its predecessors in countenancing the delays and 
unnecessary expenses arising from the long pleadings and other mon- 
strosities which characterized our legal system in years nee by; and it 
is, I think, idle to contend or expect that the business which has gone can 
be brought back by such a doubtful remedy as continuous sittings. I go 
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law actions I contend that the present assize system is amply sufficient iy 
tisfactory .! 
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and I say that, even supposing that a revival of commercial liti- 
be thus secured, it is scarcely within our as @ pro- 
On the contrary, our and profes- 


and to induce men to settle their 
at as small a cost as possible. , therefore all the its 
mee Soateabality $C continn = " ddtings, * and T hore that it 
or ity of *‘ continuous , 0} t 
a i time before the present system or assizes and route is 
with or abolished. 2. My second subject will be addressed 
mainly to our system of costs in liti matters, which well de- 
serve, I think, our most earnest and iate attention. I submit 
that the public have suffered long enough from the system 
of party and party costs; that they ought to be abolished ; 
and that the successful litigant should be able to recover from 
his oppponent the whole of his costs, to be taxed as between solicitor 
and client. Why should a man who is compelled into litigation wrong- 
fully, and who successfully fights or resists a claim, be mulcted in any 
of the costs of doing so? Why should the amount which a claimant 
may recover for land taken from him compulsorily bya fn towne wf be 
discounted by the heavy extra costs which, as we know, always to be 
paid after the costs are taxed as between party and party? All who know 
anything about the present system of taxation of party and party costa 
cannot but recognize the fact that the taxing-master too often ap; to 
act as if success in court deserved a corrective in chambers. Taxing- 
masters appear to feel that their whole duty is to ‘‘ tax’’—that is to say, 
to scan every item in order to see, not whether beBad pe ang charged or 
incurred with the view of bringing about the result, but merely 
whether he cannot reduce or disallow it so as to justify an official position. 
How often, for instance, are items for work which counsel has advised to 
be done before trial (and which advice a solicitor dare not neglect) been 
disallowed by the taxing-master and thrown upon the successful litigant ? 
-masters have an unlimited and practically unchecked discretion in 
the taxation of costs, and are trammelled by very few definite rules. The 
consequence is, that the amount allowed on taxations varies very con- 
siderably according to the mind and disposition of the master with whom 
the billislodged. I say that this ought not to be, and that the system of 
and costs is an anomaly in our legal system, and the sooner it 
done away with the better. If anything would induce the public to trust 
their disputes to their lawyers more than they are doing, and to make a fair 
—_ in commercial disputes instead of settling them (often upon dis- 
vantageous terms), it would be the feeling that if they were in the right 
and succeeded the whole cost would fall upon their opponent. Whilst 
saying this I wish it to be quite understood that I do not advocate the 
change in order to increase or revive litigation, but because I feel strongly 
that the interests of the public call for it. There should be certain 
clearly defined rules regulating such items of costs as can be satisfactorily 
regulated and limited ; but there should be, above all, two peed peg ony 
ting the mind of the taxing-master: (1) that he is bound to con- 
er all the circumstances of the case, the points at issue, the amount 
involved, the evidence advised by counsel, and other matters; and (2) 
that he is also bound to allow every fair and reasonable charge other than 
those which have clearly been incurred through the negligence, needless 
over-precaution, or mere whim of the successful . There is an 
important point which is connected with the change already advocated, 
in which a much-needed improvement might, I think, follow. It 
is that some stand and protest ought to be made by us, as a profession, 
against the present system of charges by expert witnesses, more especially 
in cases of disputed compensation under the Railway and Lands Clauses 
Acts. I have every desire that all skilled witnesses, whose time and evi- 
dence are no doubt valuable, should be fairly paid for their trouble ; but to 
my mind the present system of things is little better than a scandal. In 
a claim for compensation under the Railway Acts, what are by far the 
heaviest items in the costs as rendered, and what are the items which 
suffer most on taxation, and which fall upon the Fg 
claimant? Not the charges of the solicitor ! e, forsooth, has no 
Ryde’s Scale to back him up, and has to be content with his occasional 
three gine a day and other costs in proportion. Not even the fees of 
counsel! No, the chastening in chambers falls principally upon the 
charges of the experts of five, six, seven, or even ten — a day, with 
fees of ten to twenty guineas for viewing a piece of and deciding 
(according to the side upon which they are engaged) whether it is building 
or agricultural land. But the worst of it, is that it is not upon the 
of these heavy chargers that this chastening falls. They know well 
that they are secure of payment in fall, and that the balance of 
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charges will, after taxation, come before the client under the of the 
solicitor, and will be included in his-costs. The mence is the 
li tor claimant, as the case may be, tells his frends that he has 

very little out of his action or land, not because there was once a 
gentleman named Ryde whose memory and example are revered and acted 
upon by his followers, but because he has had to pay his “‘ solicitor’? such 
& large extra bill of costs! Is not this a case of with 


everyday 

many of us? Now, I believe that if the system of party costs 
were done away with, it would commend itself to li oll oem 
and to public companies, to join hands her endeavour to put a 
reasonable limit upon the charges to which I have alluded, and 
undoubtedly far higher proportionately than other witnesses can command, 
and often considerably greater than the time and services taken 
pd and rendered justify. My third su » Which rather 

verges from each of the previous ones, must be with very briefly. 
Asa body I take it that we are supposed to be 
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with the proper administration of justice th t the and I 
cannot believe that we can view with favour practice has 
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ustice and to do right by way of judgment. 
yreitifarious and onerous duties, cn amenaate iy oon 
of society, and which duties put into his hands very often 
p enapenagr te pee Soy treo Ps or otherwise of his fello 
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life with the majority of those to whom they have to mete out justice ? 
all igugelly with the waakeuliy of tone ae brought before hi 
sympatby wit ma who are m, 
end Will be mate Wily 60 + ee Pee 
ming ie eaema ty Chenligsind allannanae world, the 
more 
a view dese S talnet @ lac camusiebacktapeueee 
and as to mercy and pS tae See Sete, oe eee 
experience that the leaning of the working-man magistrate shews 
itself in favour of easy sentences or of leniency. Anything which tends 
to lower the standard of the judicial bench any branch of it, must 
sooner or later do to the public at 


ought to be 
We hear constantly nowadays of sayings and 
would be —s _ bed not such serious issues es 
instance, I heard a newly appointed magistrate 

himself for the day in So oe he did not rare 
to 


ee 2 to do his duty! Another newly- 
fledged Tange 0 aitiarin ie Gn Gan one, ote 
did not wish to make a gaol-bird of him! Or again, I have heard of s 
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to the cause of justice is, I think, the sight of some of our borough courts 
on a licensing sessions, when there is a whip-up of 
bench is with the partisans of teetotalism on the 
the beershop on the other. This seems to me a burlesq 
any wom f education and BE amy 
cramped by want o 

it is very difficult to view things except through a 
adjudicate without a certain amount of bias coming 
respects that many of the bodies of to-day 
standard which the public and the cause of ae Sot 
to expect and demand. In all boroughs places a 
tion than 10,000, I would therefore advocate the appointment 
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hardly fair the subject should be discussed by them, and, taking the opinion 
of the menbers who were present upon the question, I decided to abandon 
my motion, and, at the suggestion of Mr. Benjamin G. Lake, to read this 
re to the members of the society assembled at Liverpool instead. Since 
looked into this matter I have had an opportunity of making many 
inquiries and some investigation which I had not then made, with the result 
that I have come to the conclusion that, for the present at all events, it is 
not desirable for a special set of rules to be framed and brought into existence 
for the eee of a with the work which comes into the commercial 
list. I have made inquiry of persons well informed, and am convinced that it 
is generally admitted to be better to give the learned judge in whose hands 
the work connected with the commercial list now is a free and unfettered 
discretion to deal with the actions as they come before him as he thinks fit, 
so that commercial men may not be frightened away by interminable rules, 
to learn the approximate meaning of which involves, even for a lawyer, the 
mastery of a volume containing no less than 1,458 pages, not to mention the 
supplement. My impression, looking at the surface, was that it was 
unreasonable for a procedure the very essence of which was expedition, 
cheapness, and reasonable certainty to be governed by a set of rules the 
very object of which would appear to be verbosity, unnecessary steps, 
unreasonable delay, annoyance, costs, and every inducement to the person 
who had a grievance to put up with it and rfrain from airing it, lest the 
grievance which was of the magnitude of the mule-hill might, with the 
assistance of our enlightened system of procedure and practice, grow to the 
dimensions of a mountain of costs, worry, anxiety, and loss for him. There 
is, I think, no doubt that the public have shown unmistakable signs of 
being wearied and sickened to death of litigation and the incident delays 
and expenses which arise under our system. I see by an article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette of the 4th of May last it is there stated that the falling-off in 
the work of the courts was at that date very apprecisble, the article giving 
the causes to which I have referred above as thuse which, in the opinion of 
the writer of the article, were responsible for it. I do not suggest for 
a moment that the writer of that article was in any sense an inspired 
writer, but it appears to me that our profession must judye of the 
direction in which public opinion is tending by that which appears 
unchallenged in the public Press. I think the views expressed in that 
article are making themselves felt in the right quarters, and that the 
commercial list is the outcome and justification for such expression of 
opinion. The society will recollect that the Commercial Court was first 
brought into existence, or its contemplated existence notified to the pro- 
feasion, on February 6th last, when a notice was printed on the back of the 
cause list for that day giving a set of regulations as to commercial causes. 
These regulations were not rules, but were for the information and guidance 
of the profession as to that which was contemplated and intended to be 
done. ‘The first of these regulations laid down the class of work which 
would be included in the commercial list, and this in :luded “ causes arising 
out of the ordinary transactions of merchants and traders, causes relating 
to the construction of mercantile documents, export or import of 
merchandise, affreightment, insurance, banking, mercantile agency, and 
mercantile usages,” so that it will be seen that the ground contemplated 
to be covered by the list, or by the expression “commercial cause,’’ is very 
wide indeed. The regulations went on to provide that a separate list of 
summonses in commercial causes should be kept, and that the judge himself 
should deal with them. By Regulation 6 it was provided that application 
should be made to the judge under the provisions of the Judicature Act, 
189%,-ami—tire—rales thereunder, or, by consent, to dispense with the 
techutent—rutes—of—evidencs forthe zycidance of @xpense_and delay 
whfch might arise from commissions to take evidence—and otherwise, 
: i @ judge may at any time after 
appearance, and_without pleadings, make such order as he thinks fit for 
@ speedy determination im accordance with existing rules of the 
questions really in controversy between the parties. Regulation 9 provides 
that the parties may agree to accept the judge’s ruling as final; and 10 that 
the indge may fix an -gatly_dale for the hearing of any cause. The first list 
of summonses framed in accordance with this rule was heard on March Ist 
last, by Mr. Justice Mathew, sitting at judges’ chambers. The list consisted 
of some thirty cases, and I myself, having a case which I thought was con- 
templated by the use of the term “ mercantile agency ” (pleadings at that 
time not having ben delivered), inserted the case in the list. It was @ case 
where my clients were a foreign company, who were suing their agent over 
here in of his transactions whilst acting as such agent. The matter 
was one in which the parties were at issue upon almost every point, in which 
the co’ er ce was exceedingly voluminous and was written ina 
dialect of isb, differing considerably from the language as spoken in 
Antwerp, Brasswis,and other large towns in Belgium; and, in addition to 
this, the defeidant’s solicitor, on his appearing before the learned judge, 
suggested that questions of fraud would arise, ond required that such questions 
be tried by a jury. My summons for directions asked for the trial of 
action without pleadings, fur the delivery of particulars by each 
in lieu of pleadings, for certain admissions n for my case, 
ion \ without affidayit, for a list = terial 

to ee by each party to be deliver 
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came before Dr. iW on h ist, and he then made the 


order substantially as asked by me, and intimated that in his opinion 
it was a proper case in which to allow a certain fee for the work 
done in preparing for the summons, issuing the summons, and appearing 
before him upon it ; and he pointed out that he had power to give a sum not 
the 
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exceeding £10 10s. as the costs, and directed that if the taxing-master, when 
matter came before him, should not in the opinion of the solicitors 
uately provide by his allowance for the work they had done, the matter 





directed that the action should be tried by a jury, that_there should 
commisaio: ke evidence abroad, but that certi 

defendant ‘ee should be admitted as évidence, and that the defe 
should be at liberty to nominate an agent to inspect those books at the offices 
of the company. The action came on for hearing on the day fixed, lasted 
two days, and resulted in a verdict and judgment for the plaintiffs, 

the costs came to be taxed the judge’s direction was brought to the notice of 
the taxing-master, this officer (Master Macdonnell) allowing in respect of 
that summons and order a sum of £6 63., and for the instructions for brief g 
very reasonable sum, fully compensating the solicitor for the work done jp 
preparing the case for trial. I have given the details of this case at sone. 
what greater length than I intended, as I think they may be of interest to mem, 
bers of the society who may be contemplating putting cases into this list, anda 
affording to a certain extent a guide to what is likely to take place should 
carry out such inclination, and the system which is adopted by the learned 
judge. I have also given these details with a view of supporting the sug. 
gestion which I shall offer later on in this paper, as to the method in which 
the present arrangement for assessing and allowing costs should be altered, 
It may not be amiss to point out that that which first gave rise to the idea of 
forming this list was the bringing into existence of the London Chamber of 
Arbitration in November, 1892, the promulgation of the Chamber's ru 
and the experiment of re-establishing the Guildhall sitting. I und 

that the profession is indebted to Mr. Justice Mathew for the idea, and for 
the framing of the regulations to which I have referred at the commencement 
of this paper. I know of my own knowledge and experience that the profes. 
sion is very much indebted to him for the way in which he has worked the 
list sinve it came into existence and tried the cases. On every hand amongst 
members of the profession where one makes the inquiry the opinion is unani- 
mous that the list is a very t success, and that its success is attributable 
greatly, if not entirely, to the association of Mr. Justice Mathew with it, 
When the idea was first launched it was met with a certain amount of 
ridicule, and [ find on referring to the paper which Mr. Herbert Bentwich 
read before the society at its meeting at Manchester in October, 1893, on the 
subject of chambers of arbitration, the following expression of opinion; 
‘* Tne formation of a special list of commercial causes to be taken by a judge 
or judges of the Queen’s Bench from time to time is, in my opinicn, no 
alternative ; because (1) it dcos not get rid of the difficulties of a complicated 
aud dilatory procedure ; (2) any sach mere manipulation of the existing 
machinery would not restore the confidence of the commercial classes to 
courts; (3) chambers of arbitration are intended to supplement, and not to 
supersede, the ordinary legal tribunals, and the more important and difficult 
commercial causes which are proper for trial in the Queen’s Bench would 
still be brought there.’’ Having regard to Mr. Bentwich's opinion expressed 
at that time, it is of some interest to compare the work of the London 
Chamber of Arbitration with the work of the commercial list. I find on 
inquiry that the Chamber was inaugurated on November 17th, 1892; that 
since that date it has had before it some thirty cases in all; that 
the average cost of each of such cases has been £7 10s. ; that in two-thirds 
of the cases the arbitrators have been members of the lezal profession ; that 
in half the cases one or other of the parties was represented by a solicitor or 
counsel ; that the average time occupied from the entry of the cases with the 
registrar of the Chamber to the publication of the award has been fourteen 


as put in . of these have been tried, and 26 have been 
settled for the most part through the intervention of the judge. I was 
under the impression that probably the cases which were placed in this list 
were only cases which had been transferred to it from the other lists, and 
that the 130 cases did not consist to any extent, if at all, of new work, or 
work which would, but for the coming into existence of the list, have either 
been tried by arbitrators or not tried at all; but I am pleased to find on 
inquiry that this is quite a mistaken view,and that the commercial community, 
having watched the list and its working with interest, has become so satisfied 
with it that the arbitration clauses usually inserted in commercial contracts 
with regard to shipping and other commercial disputes have in many cases 
been waived in favour of a trial by the jadge having control of the com- 
mercial list. I understand that a very appreciable portion of the 130 cases 
above referred to should be placed in this category, so that it is fairly obvious 
this list has really falfilled the object with which it was brought into 
existence, viz., to provide the commercial community with a court in which 
they can have confidence, the decisions of which are of the highest authority, 
and which provides for the necessities of business men in regard to denpaidll 
finality, and moderation in costs; and I think the figures set out above 
clearly show that the confidence of commercial men has, in fact, been gained, 
or at all events is in process of being gained, for the list,and that grest 
things may be expected of it in the future. So t indeed has been the 
satisfaction with the result of the experiment in high places that I under 
stane it is contemplated that an additional judge shall deputed to assist 
Mr. Justice Mathew in disposing of the list, and that the two corned ee 
shall give their entire attention toit. It appears tome that Mr. 

Mathew has overcome almost every obstacle standing in the way of the 
complete success of the experiment, with the exception of the costs which are 
necessary to be incurred under our present ridiculous system. The question 
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of the principle underlying the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act in con- 
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days; and that in no case have the services of Mr. Philbrick, Q.O., its | 
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working order, This system came into existence on the 18th June, 1878, by 
the “ oe naceiragantte ” of that ycar. This provides a most elaborate 
stale of costs, depending upon the amount in value of the subject matter in 
dispute in the action. It provides for a certain fixed fee being allowed in 
every case, and in any event; then as the case proceeds, if any of a variety 
of steps have to be taken, the cost allowed in respect of taking such step is a 
certain number of tenths of the sum allowed in any event. There are 
different scales framed on the same lines as to costs in actions before the 
court of first instance, in the Court of Appeal, in the Court of Cassation, and 
in criminal cases, as also in the ultimate Court of Appeal 
In going through Mr. Hegner’s treatise on these costs, it they 
were far more elaborate, far more difficult of com ion, and far more | 

ive in their action than even the scale applying in the High Court. 
1 found also that, although it should have worked almost automatically as a 
scale of payment, it was rtill necessary to provide for the services of an 
officer called a “‘ Rechnungs-Revisor” or taxing-master, and it struck me 
that it might interest the members present to-day to know how this elaborate 
system worked. I therefore communicated with Dr. Sthamer, an eminent 
advocate of the German courts, practising in Hamburg, and put five or tix 
questions to him upon it, with the result that he tells me the costs which are 
allowable against the unsuccessful litigant in favour of the successful one are 
as icl'ows, viz. :— 

In actions for £500 £10 4s. 
£13 4s. 


» $1,000 : 
» _ £5,000 sie Siu sea .. £33 3s, 

These are the whole of the profit costs allowed to the solicitor. The 
Court may in a proper case allow, in addition, the expense of copies, trans- 
lations, and payments to witnesses, but they do not follow the event as of 
course. Dr. Sthamer also told me that, on the whole, the opinion formed 
with regard to the system by the members of his profession was that it was 
not sufficiently elastic to give due consideration to the variety of cases 
governed by it, in many of which exceptional work had to be done. He 
tells me the rublic like it because it is cheap and fairly certain—i.c., it can 
be worked out approximately in little time and without much trouble. He 
tells me elso that the solicitor is not at liberty to charge his client anything 
beyond the amount sllowed by the scale, unless he obtains from such client 
an ment in writing beforehand to make such extra payment. I think 
it will be unnecessary for me to point out to a body of practical solicitors 
that this system, in its results, is not one which they should covet for the 
government of cases in which they are called upon to act; and the alternative 
to it, which I would, with diffidence, suggest, is that, inasmuch as the com- 
mercial list is framed on the principle of the judge trying the case having 
seisin of it from the outset, and directing its course the whole way through, 
that so far as the merely formal and absolutely necessary are con- 
cerned—for instance, the issue and service of the writ—a fixed fee in 
every case should be aJlowed; that when the summons for directi 


sitting at Leipzig. 
struck me that 








or_directions comes | 
before the judge he should upon it allow such sum as, in his opinion, the 
carrying out the directions which he gives will involve; and tat on each 


oate quent apphicattom to him under th summons for directions he should, 


in lke manner, allow fixed costs. There is nothing new in this sugges- 
tion, as it is dene (except in so far as the costs of the order and working 
it out are concerned) by the chief clerks and judges in the Chancery Division 
inevery case which comes before them I would then suggest that it should 
be the duty of the solicitors on each side before going into court at the trial 
to fill up a form provided for the purpose, and’which should shew—(1) the 
date of the commencement of the action ; (2) the steps which have been 
taken ; (3) the allowances which bave been made; (4) the number of wit- 
nesses, and the amount payable to each; (5) the Jength of the brief and the 
accompanying documents ; and (6) the fees paid to counsel. The judge will 
be fairly familiar with the history of the action, and having this 
material before him will be able to assess the costs to be paid by one side to 
the other there and then, thus saving \ime and the very considerable expense 
and delay incident to taxation. There is one obstacle to the practical appli- 
cation of this suggestion, and that is, that by reason of the counsel for the 
parties having every inducement to wrangle over items in court, in the same 
way that solicitors’ common law clerks now wrangle about items before the 
taxing-masters, judicial time will be wasted. Possibly this may be the case 
at the outset; but I think it will be found in practice that the costs allowed 
by the judge in respect of each item of work will become so well known that 
the allowance of a certain sum for costs, in res of certain items of work 
done, will become common form. It may within the recollection of 
some gentlemen present that this idea was worked out by Lord (then 
Mr. Justice) Field when he was sitting in judges’ chambers to settle 
the practice under the new rules of 1883, and that the fixed sums 
now allowed as costs in default of ap ce and on judgmen’s under 
Order XIV., where the amount claimed is under £50, are the outcome of his 
experience as to what was fair and proper to be allowed. If it were found 
impracticable for the judge to deal with the costs in open court at the hear- 
ing, there is no reason why he should not deal with them in chambers, at the 
titting next after the date of trial of the action, the solicitor for the success- 
ful party supplying his adversary with a copy of the particulars above 
referred to beforehand. The result of the adoption of this system would be 
to obviate the expenses incident to the preparation and copying of the bill, 
affidavits of increase, attendances on the taxation, taxing fees, &c. ; and I am 
convinced in my own mind that the resulting certainty in ascertaining and 
keeping down the costs would be gladly welcomed by the public in general, 
and commercial men in particular, and accepted by them as evidence of a 
desire on the of our profession to meet their legitimate wishes; and my 


hope is that the practical effect of the wor! out of the suggéstion will be 
that, at no distant date, it will be found le and advan us to frame 
rules for the government of the work in the commercial list, rules will 
embrace the question of costs, and ultimately it will be found icable to 
make such rules applicable not only to this but to every other of the 


Cre ee ine, ie comrammealition to the, Bale Onna. 
sor ton a set of rules for to the s 
T should deprecate the bringing into existence 

during the time that Mr. Justice Mathe 

that it would be very difficult 
experience which he has obtai 
the shape of rules for his guidance and for the 
course, perfectly hopeless to attempt to get 
arbitration work which is now disposed of 
persons well known in the different trades, 
knowledge, and who decide the questions brought 
hour’s notice. and at a minimum of expense to ; 
existing in all the im t trades—for instance, the coffee, oil, and bevt 
8 trades—chambers of arbitration, having attached to them a registrar 
and a committee. I have made inquiry with 

the Beet Sugar Trade Chamber of Arbitration—and : ; 
of the association are bound to enter into contracts connected with their 
business in the form laid down by the chamber; that sach form embodies 
all the rules of the chamber, one of which provides for arbitration by 
the committee of the chamber. When this ber came into exist- 
ence some four years there were within its first year some 
130 cases heard and di of by its council. This last year the number of 
cases did not exceed six, and the registrar informed me tht this falling off in 
the quantity of work was entirely attributable to the fact that the 
decisions of the council given in previous cases arising on most of the rules 
under which controversy would} be likely to arise were filed with him, 
and were so accessible to members that they practically amounted 


He also informed me that very ; 
that the usual } of time from start to finish was four days, that the 
evidence was mostly taken in writing, and that the were bound down 
to accept the award of the committee. This class of work, I do not entertain 
any doubt, will never come to the courts at all ; but there is a large quantily 
of work which has yet to be coaxed back to them, and I think st is only b 
our showing our clients that we have a genuine desire to provide them wi 
the best material in the shortest space of time, and at a minimum of _ 
that we shall succeed in ——~ to pry hp bacon oe Se ee 

roper expectations and fulfil the wishes ing community. pe 
the ventilation of the subject in this paper may tend to bring about this 
result, and should this happen I +hbali feel that my efforts have not been 
altogether wasted. I do not desire to atcack the Bar as an institution, 
because it is obvious to all of us that it has done in the past, and is doing, 
excellent work ; but I feel bound to point out, in concluding this paper, that 
it is this institution which is toa -very considerable extent responsible for 
the length and amount of our bills of costs. I have resorted to the 
experiment of avalysing the bill ages the — to which [ er a pers 
above, as taxed for the purpose ascertaining oportion w 

bear to the whole bill, and I find that out of a total of £260 the 

necessity for the employment of counsel is for a little over one- 
third and this result pers See only a junior counsel was briefed at 
a fee of 20 guineas, the being made u of the charges for conferences, 
instructions for brief, brief ani copy, copies of other documents 
nec te enable Gs testis 0 eee Tee as tercistors relate 
to the solicitor. It ap to me, therefore, 80 as barristers retain 
their exclusive right of audience in litigious proceedings in the High Court, 
any considerable reduction in the costs necessary to be incurred by the 
solicitor in ting his case to the court, be it the commercial court or any 
other, is rendered almost, if not quite, impossible. 


County Courts. ~ 


Mr. F. D. Lownpss (Li ) read the following , entitled 
‘Should the County Courts made a branch of the Court of 
Justice ?”’ 

Thirty years ago, when the annual meeting took in this city, I 
read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Law Reform in connection with the concentration 


of the Courts and Offices of Justice,” being in anticipation of the erection 
of the Royal Courts of Justice. As youare all aware, a Commission 
was subsequently appointed, known as the Judicature to 
I bad the honour of 


consider the whole subject, of which Commission 
being a member. It is unnecessary to discuss the various important 
changes which have resulted from the report of the Commission, but I 


court of civil judicature—the Supreme or igh of Justice—which 
will contain within itself the elements of all jurisdiction now 
vested in each and all of the courts to be we recommend 


that the county courts should be annexed to and form 
or branches of the proposed High Court of Justice. 


ut an end to many of the anomalies, 
Sictions above adverted to, and to the 





which Maal jeciediotion belee 6 from courts 
All original jurisdiction centred in and 
the High Court, the extent and mode of its 
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question of distribution. Facilities would be given for the removal, 
transfer, and proper trial of causes and proceedings, due re, ing had 
to the circumstances of the case and the wish of the litigants. It would 
no longer be necessary to preserve se te forms of procedure, and it 
would be possible to provide for the decision of common law, ity, 
admiralty, and bankruptcy demands by means of one uniform, ‘one 
procedure common to all jurisdictions.’’ Within the last year or so, 
you are all aware, the practice of the High Court has been greatly 
sim and a suitor can now obtain judgment upon a writ in 
a action without any further pleadings than ‘the indorse- 
ment on the writ. Why should not the county court suitor be 
in a similar position? And why should not the whole 
of the present county court practice and procedure be abolished, 
and, instead of a county court summons, a writ be issued even for the 
small sums which form the bulk of the proceedings? With the simplified 
practice which is already in use in the High Court, I do not conceive that 
the plaintiff in person who, in dealing with the county court, must be 
taken into eration, would have any more difficulty in filling up a 
writ than he has at present in filling up a precipe for the county court 
summons ; and I do not see why a suitor in person should not be provided 
at the ‘court with the form of writ in the same manner as he is now pro- 
vided with the prxcipe. I do not propose to discuss the exceptions which 
may be required, but it would, no doubt, be necessary to frame some 
special rules to deal with matters such as proceedings under the Friendly 
Societies and other Acts, and special provisions would have to be made 
for the bankruptcy business; I merely wish in this paper to emphasise the 
broad — of one court of justice for the civil business of the whole 
country. It must be borne in mind, and was clearly stated before the 
Judicature Commission, that by far the greater part of the work of the 
county court is debt collecting, and not deciding disputed points. All of 
you who have practised in county courts must feel that the present sys- 
tem gives an unreasonable preference to the defendant, who in the 
majority of cases owes the money for which he is sued, and only desires 
delay. A plaintiff is frequently compelled to sue in a county court at 
a very great distance from the place where he and his witnesses reside, and 
a defendant is allowed to put the plaintiff to the inconvenience, and some- 
times very heavy — of appearing in court to prove the debt, without 
any statement or affidavit being required from the defendant that he does 
not owe the amount sued for. There is at present very little doubt that 
the inconvenience and trouble of the county court process, combined with 
the — deter many people from using that agency for collecting their 
debts. jis brings us to the scale of fees, with reference to which the 
report reads as follows :—‘‘ The fees taken upon the various proceedings 
in the county court are stated to be oppressive, and to require considerable 
reduction and revision. It is not uncommon for parties to commence pro- 
in a superior court owing to the circumstance that the firet steps 
in an action in the superior court cost less than those in the county court. 
If the county courts become —— in the High Court, it will not be 
tolerated that a plaintiff in the inferior branch of the court should on 
entering his plaint for £20 have to pay £1 1s. as a court fee, while his 
neighbour only pay 5s. for his writ for £2,000 in the superior branch 
of the court. We recommend that this anomaly should cease, and that 
ecales of fees, to be taken by authority, be framed applicable to all pro- 
ceedings in both branches of the High Court—the eso in the inferior 
branch of the court being lower than those in the superior branch.” 
The High Court fee on a writ has now been increased to 10s., 
but in other respects the other facts stated in the report still 
continue. When Mr. He Nicol, the late superintendent of 
county courts, was examined before the Judicature Commission in May, 
1870, he stated that the loss which the county court entailed upon the 
country amounted in the previous year to about £220,000. On look- 
— the judicial statistics for the year 1893 it would appear that 
annual deficit has been very largely reduced, but that there is 
still a loss of over £100,000 per annum. Anyone trying to check the 
figures may find it a little difficult to do so; but I may state shortly 
that the sum voted by Parliament on the 28th of August last for the 
county courts was £451,800; whilst the fees taken in the county courts, 
and available for the purpose of pa: county court expenses other than 
those c' on the Consolidated Fund, amounted for the year 1893 to 
£432,456, & loss on those figures of close on £20,000. In addition 
to this, the salaries and, I presume, the pensions of judges are chargeable 
on the Consolidated Fund. In the year 1870 these amounted to £92,700. 
The loss, therefore, may be put down at at least £100,000 a year. The 
estimate for the Royal Courts of Justice, brought in at the same time as 
those of the county courts, amounted to only £384,758, a smaller sum than 
that of the county courts. I am unable to give you the corresponding 
showing the receipts, but there can be little doubt that were the 
courts a branch of the High Court the whole vote required would 
be very much less than the aggregate of these two votes, as 
considerable economies would be effected. The two fees which strike 
most people as excessive in the county courts are the fee on issuing 
plaint and the fee, and it certainly seems p rous that the 
ong “ed a in the county courts for £15 should be more than 
on a writ in the High Court for £15,000. The fees to be 
in the county court, if it became a branch of the High Court, would, 
very careful consideration, but there does not seem to be 
for charging a sum exceeding 10s. on issuing a piaint, 
the argument that the county courts do not pay their expenses, and 
to express a strong opinion, is not conclusive. You have 
to look at the example of the Post Office to agree that a reduction of 
does not necessarily imply a reduction of income. It is probable that 
fact that fees amounting to at least 2s. in the pound have to be paid 
an order for payment of a debt can be obtained prevents an 
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enormous amount of business being brought into the court; and if 
fees were reduced, and the same facilities given as at present in the Hj 
Court for obtaining speedy judgment 

me the evil of payment, the would very rap 
in volume. In conclusion, I desire to point out that I have 
refrained from going into any details in this short paper: my 
rather to bring forward the matter for discussion at the present time, when 
an earnest attempt is being made to simplify and cheapen the administra. 
tion of justice. 

County Court Fess. 

A paper by Mr. E. J. Trusrram (London) was not read, owing to the 
lateness of the hour. We hope to print it hereafter. 

Mr. C. H. Morron (Liverpool) believed that every solicitor in Liverpoo} 
would contradict Mr. Fullagar’s statement that the present assize system 
there was as good as continuous si . It was most inconvenient, 
Lancashire contributed one-third of all the litigation of the country, and 
ought to have a judge to itself. He could be the junior judge, with the 
understanding that he was promoted as vacancies on the judicial bench 


arose. 

Mr. G. P. Atten (Manchester) supported these remarks. It was felt 
ef strongly in Manchester that there was a necessity for continuous 
sittings. 

Mr. A. F. Warz (Liverpool) spoke to the same effect. The question 
had been taken up by mercantile bodies in Lancashire, and they intended 
to persist in their demands until their rights in this respect were recog- 


Mr. Topp pointed out that on the Continent there were continuous 
sittings in other towns than the capitals. 

Mr. E. K. Buyru (London) said, with to the Long Vacation, that 
the holidays must be arranged so as to suit the convenience of the com- 
munity, and that the vested interests of the two branches of the profes- 
sion must give way to them. 

Mr. F. R. Parker (London) pointed out that Mr. Rawle’s paper raised 
a direct issue with the president’s address. The president had said that 
the sooner the Lung Vacation was done away with the better it would be 
for the clients, but Mr. Rawle was practically keeping up the Long 
Vacation in a modified form. The shortening to two months which he 
suggested was really only a shortening by thirteen days. 

r. PENNINGTON 8 that a resolution should be moved in the 
terms of that at the Norwich meeting, and they would then ascertain 
the feeling of the Liverpool solicitors. 

Mr. Parker acco ly moved, ‘‘ That the Long Vacation, as such, 
should be entirely abolished, and the courts and offices be opened con- 
tinuously throughout the year, except d the usual short recess at 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas, or say for the week before Easter 
Sunday and the week after the last week of August and the first week of 
September, and the last ten days of December and the first four days of 
January, and the Bank Holidays of Whit-Monday and August, but that 
each officer of the court, from the highest to the lowest, should by rota- 
tion have a ‘long vacation’ at a convenient period during the year, to 
be arranged by the heads of departments.”’ 

Mr. Pennineron seconded the motion. 

Mr. Watrzrs observed that as regarded London solicitors they were 
not at all unanimous about abolishing the Long Vacation. They did ask 
for breathing time. Industrious lawyers required a little rest. 

The resolution was carried, 40 votes being given in its favour, and 7 


against. 
Ows Law ror THe Ricu, anp ANOTHER FOR THE Poor. 


A paper with this title, written by Mr. C. H. Picxsronz (Radcliffe 
Bridge), was not read, owing to the late heur at which it was reached ; 
b 


ut 

The Presrpenr observed that it would be circulated among the 
members together with that of Mr. Trustram. 

The usual votes of thanks to the Lord Mayor and Corporation, to the 
Incorporated Law Society, and to other ies were passed; and in the 
evening, at the invitation of the Liverpool Society, the visitors witnessed 
the ormances at the Royal Court and the S peare Theatres. On 

y there were excursions to Chester, Eaton Hall, Knowsley Hall, 
Hawarden Castle, and upon the Mersey and round the Welsh coast. 


SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
The seventy-fifth half-yearly mee of the Solicitors’ Benevolent 
Association was held at the Town Hall, Liv 1, on Thursday, the 10th 
inst., Mr. H. C. Beddoe (Hereford), chairman of the Board of Management, 


residing. 

The report stated that since the last sooncig ames Mager yen eighty-six 
new mem had been admitted. The total number of members now 
enrolled was 3,335; of these 1,120 were life, and 2,215 annual subscribers. 
Fifty-six life members were also contributors of annual subscriptions 
ranging from one to wong each. The total capital of the association 
now consiets of £45, 5s. 10d. stock, in addition to the sum of 
£5,368 18s. 6d., pertaining to the Reardon bequest. During the half-year 
ninety-nine grants had been made from the funds, amounting to 
£1,935 10s. of this sum eight members and fifteen members’ families had 
received £875, while eleven non-members and sixty-five non-members’ 
families bad received £1,060 10s. The sum of. £62 10s. was also paid to 
annuitants from the income of the late Miss Ellen Reardon’s bequest ; £14 
to the recipient of the Hollams Annuity, No. 1; £15 to the recipient of 
the Hollams Annuity, No.2; and £15 to the recipient of the Victoria 


Jubilee Annuity. 
sie Cammain, Ss miving the atoution of Cs $9 observed that this 
was the fourth time the association met in Liverpool, where it was 
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practically born in 1856. From that time to the it it had given 
something like £70,000. But the growing of the association 
* oa ¥* “3335, 2 er, representing s- 
mted. There were but 3, mem 
SP eve. fifth of the whole profession, and it was most desirable 
there should be an accession of subscribers. 
Mr. R. Penntcton (London) seconded the motion, which was agreed to, 
and the directors and auditors were re-elected. 








NEW ORDERS, &c, 
TRANSFER OF ACTIONS. 
Orpsr or Covrr. 
Tuesday, the 17th day of September, 1895. 

I, Hardinge Stanley, Baron Halsbury, Lord h Chancellor of Great 
Britain, do hereby order that the actions mentio in the schedule hereto 
shall be transferred to the Honourable Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams. 

SCHEDULE. 
Mr. Justice Strate, (1895—V—No. 468). 
Jacob Van den Burgh & Another v. T. OC. & W. A. Crump (Limited). 
Mr. Justice Carrry (1895 -H—No. 2,411). 
James Robert Hutchinson (suing on behalf, &c.) v. The Denver Coal Com- 
pany (Limited). Hatescey, C. 





LEGAL NEWS. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Pumie Henry Lawrence, barrister, died on Tuesday at Brighton. 
Mr. Lawrence was admitted a solicitor in 1848, and lished a con- 
siderable practice in London ; but in 1872 he was called to the bar. He 
took an active in forming the Commons’ Preservation Society, and 
acted as its solicitor until he ceased to practise asa solicitor. He hada 
good practice at the bar, and was the author of a work on “‘ The Com- 

ry Sale of Real Estate under the powers of the Partition Acts, 

868 and 1876.’’ 

Mr. Rozzrt Ransom, solicitor, Town Clerk and Clerk of the Peace of 
the Borough of Sudbury, Suffolk, died on the 15th inst., at the age of 
seventy-two years. Mr. Ransom was admitted in 1846, and was the head 
of the firm of Ransom & Sons, solicitors, of Sudbury. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. Gzorncz Harotp Urmson, barrister, Secretary to the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, has been appointed a Commissioner in Lunacy, in the place 
of Mr. Charles Palmer Phillips, deceased. 

Mr. Harpincz Franx Grrrarp, barrister, has been aj ted Secretary 
to the Commissioners in Lunacy, in the place of Mr. George Harold 
Urmson. 








GENERAL. 


We learn with great regret that Mr. Thomas Key, the recently- 
appointed Conveyancing Counsel to the Court, is dangerously ill. 


The St. James’s Gazette says that the vacancy on the Irish bench caueed 
by the death of Mr. Justice Harrison will, it is rumoured, be filled by Mr. 
William Kenny, the present Solicitor-General for Ireland. 

Mr. E. P. Price, Q.C., who recently retired from the position of J 
of: the Nerfolk County Courts (Circuit 32), has been presented by 
registrars of the Norfolk County Courts with a massive silver salver and 
tea and coffee service, as a mark of esteem and respect and in remembrance 
of his uniform kindness. 


In his opening speech on the hearing of an arbitration between the 
trustees of the Eyre Estate, St. John’s Wood, and the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Co., Sir E. Clarke stated that the trustees 
claim £450,000 as the value of the land, taken together with po pope 
for depreciation to the adjoining portions of the estate, and this was 
—, claim ever e pon tm a railway company under the Lands 

ct. 


The fifty-sixth annual report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public 
Records has been issued. It states that in 1894 the number of applica- 
tions for inspection of documents was 44,507. A calendar of the patent 
tolls from Edward I. to Henry VII. has been commenced at five separate 
points, and much of it is already in type. Mr. Gairdner is p 
with the calendar of all historical documents in England to the 
reign of Henry VIII. Mr. W. J. Hardy, a son of the former ty- 
Keeper of the Records, has undertaken a calendar of the State papers 
(Domestic Series) of the reign of William and Mary. 

At Shoreditch County Court, on the 10th inst., says the St. James's 
Gazette, Alfred Soule, a labourer, ej tem on a judgment summons for 

A ceed ve ean 2 Sabt Gun = _ He entered the court with 
& jaunty air, i , and chewing a straw. J 
French : How can you Bf this? The defendant’ Monee, The jadge 
What do you earn? e defendant: Nuffink. The j : What 
do you make? The defendant: None. The plaintiff : was earning 

money all the summer. The judge: Is that so? The defendant: 
Yuss, The judge: 2s. a month, or ten days. The defendant: Oh, two 
bob or ten days? The judge: Yes. The defendant: Well, I’m blowed ! 

The following are the arrangements made for and 
matrimonial ¢ausés during the 


Michaelmas viz,.— 
Undefended matrimonial cau-es will be taken om the 24th, 25th, and 26th . 
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ovember 23 inclusive. Probate and jury causes 
form on list and be taken fa tho order ta which thy eo st" down. 
Common jury causes will be taken from , November 26, to 
inten, See Se Probate and matrimonial 
causes 
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1915, on their giving 6 months notice. 








chasing or renting 
Examined by an Expert from The 
65, Victoria-street, . Fee for a 

country by arrangement. (Established 1875.)—[Apvr.] 








WINDING UP NOTICES. 
London Gazetie.—Fuivay, Oct. 11. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


names and and particulars of their debts or claims, to Joseph Shubrook, 9, 
B ng SE on or before Nov 18, to 
LAY A '» 

send their of debts or claims, to James 
Aspinall, et teary Pukup, Mastborn. Walmsley & Yates, Black- 
Barrish Steam Gewerator anv Rervuss Urruizatiox Co., Lianrrep—Petn for up, 

directed to be heard on wd ga Af 
for Robinson & Co, Bradford, petar. Notice of 


Firth & , Chancery lane, Godfrey Rhodes & Evans, Hali- 
fe, solos for pets N ie  SERTENG NSE ee Ore OY Soe 
EDDO Liurrep.—Petn for ; presented Oct 3, directed to be 
. tor Wakatay Got oo. Hind & Robinson, 6, Stone & Linosin's solors 
vane. N of s reach the than 6 o’ in 

veraxp Goup Mixes, Liurrsp —Creditors on or before Nov 30, to send 
—— olin, ann particulars iis dite or claims, to De «& 


London Gasette.—Tunsvay, Oct. 15. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 
Luoorep m Caanoser. 
Frexce anv Auenrcay Warts Leap Sywpicate, Lamrrso—Pta for winding up presented 
9, directed to be heard Oct 30. Thomson & West circus. Notice 
pene mle ly wal weed we a ee afternoon of 


Oct 
Princip Civs Co, Lutrrsp—Creditors are required, on or before Nov 30, to send their 
ccnecona | and particulars of their debts or claims, to Samuel M. Wilkinson, 


Sranpagp —_ Oo, Lanes 7 om or hefane Bev 25, to cand 
their names addresses particulars or 
Weatherley, 14, Mansion House. Snell & Co, George-street, solors for 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES DISSOLVED. 
Bazasr Disrnict Winres Au axp Lasoca Bussav Socrerr, Milton Ville, Gtenterd sf, 
Onges Gunes Loven, Oster of Druiis Gestety, Muses Stes Ban, Chamuh Caggenhall, Cows, 
Pai Niue, Branch of the Ancient Order of , Rowe 
ried a baal bee inte ag 
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BANKRUPTCY NOTICES, 
iondon Gasette.—Fatvay, Oct. 11. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Argnigox1, Joux, Camden Town, Organ Manufacturer 
Pet Sept 10 Ord Oct 7 
Bisuor, Frawcis ey Staines, Boot ) ae Kingston | 
Pet Oct 8 Ord 


Browns, Fray Isaac, ‘Kingsland 1 mapa Victualler 
Comt Pet Sept 13 Ord Oc 
Canraiper, Joun G, Tarmingbam, aS 

Sept 21 Ord Cct 7 
Cuarrecy, Cuantes Wittiam, Goxhill, Lincs, Farmer Gt 
Grimsby Pet Oct 9 vg ew 9 
Cn rwope Radcliffe, Lancs, Labourer Bolton Pet 


Birmingham 


8 8 

Crarson, Ropent, Tunstall, Staffs, Printer Hanley Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

Coaswe.., Eouvuxp, Bedford st, Craw Accountant High 
Court Pet Aug 15 Ord Oct 

a Leonarp, Keighley, Yorks, Plumber Bradford 


7 Ord Oct'7 
Cooxe, Heyry, Thelwall Cheshire, Farmer Warrington 
Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 


Corres, Sypyey ies, wx ay E C, Téa Dealer 
High Court Pet Aug 26 Ord ( 

Craptrer, Cuartes Eowiy, eo Cotton Waste 
Merchant Manchester Pet Sept 23 Ord Oct 8 

Nottingham 


Caann, Janes, Nottingham, Law Student 
Pet Sept 26 Ord Oct 7 

Crourtox, Joun foxy et, Insurance Agent Bol- 
ton Pet Oct 9 Ord Oc 

Dicxis, Aurrep ene rd, Clapham Junc- 

Victualler’s Assistant Wandsworth Pet 

Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Dixox, be cara Esthorne, —s means Practitioner 

et Oct 9 Ord Oc 

Gisspox, Henry, Wakefield, Moulder” Wakefield Pet Oct 

7 Ord Oct 7 


Gaeax, Axtnoxy, Churwell, Leeds, Butcher Leeds Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Uct 8 


Groves, Caantes Henny, Hove, Mantle Maker Brighton 
Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 

Guy, Joszrn, and Arraur Gooseman, Gt Grimsby, Builders 

Grimsby Pet Sept 21 Ord Oct 7 

Harais, Joux, am, Devon, Farmer Exeter Pet 
Oct8 Ord Oct 

Herrzmay, Weenee, Pontypridd, Watchmaker Ponty- 

pridd Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 

Work James, Nottingham, Umbrella Maker 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 

Lyxvox, Euity, Bordesley, Birmingham, General Wheel- 
wright Birmingham Pet Aug 30 Ord Oct9 

Manne, Sauver, Edgware rd, Tailor 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 


Nottingham 


High Court Pet 

mr <4 Tuomas, Bolton, Tailor Bolton Pet Oct 4 Ord 

Ricnarpsox, Harry, Finsbury sq, Estate Agent High 
Court Pet Oct 10’ Ord Oct 10 . 4 


Ropertsoxs, Duxcay, Blaengarw, Glam, Boot Dealer 
Cardiff Oct 7 Ord Oct7 


Simpson, + Burnley, Joiner Burnley PetOct 8 


Ord 
EKERTCHLY, ; ae Payor, Leicester, Grocer Leicester Pet 
Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 


! Casrte, Hanns, Cheetham, Draper Oct 18 at 2.30 
pm Bey Bridge st, Manchester 

Cuitp, oss Radcliff iffe, Lancs, Labourer Oct 19 at 11 
16, Wood st, Bolton 

Croves, Atrrep, Scarisbrick, nr Southport, Railway 
Pebe Oct 22 at2 Off Reo, 35, Victoria ‘st, Liver- 

eee Arruur, Wrexham, Gunsmith Oct 18 at 12 The 

riory, Wrex 
P Wrexham 

Davies, Eowarp, Green lanes, Harringay Park, Gent Oct 
19 at 11.30 Off Rec, 95, Temple Y nie, Temple 
avenue 

Doventry, Wavrer, Cranworth, Norfolk, Publican Oct 19 
at 11, 30 Off Ree, 8, _ st, Norwich 

Epwarps, Jouy, Rhyl, , Builder Oct 21 at 11.30 

Royal Hotel, Rhyl 

Ex.uwrr, Nicno.as seen, S aon, Gent Oct 19 
at4 County Court bldgs, Ch 

Five yt, Ema, Janez Five, = Eowry Fivet., Walke- 
rith, nr Gainsborough Timber Merchants Oct 22 at 12 
Off Rec, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 

ForeMam, STEruey, Spalding, Lincolnshire, Labourer Oct 
18 at 11.30 Law , New rd, Peterborough 

Hosps, Fnacem Roath, Cardiff, Fruit Dealer ct 22 at 


11 Off Rec, 29, Queen st, 

Hust, Fd. CHARLES, Hentstridge, Somerset Oct 18 at 
1230 Off Rec, Salisbury 

Jorpay, Max, Manchester, Merchant Oct 18 at 3.30 
Ogden’s chmbrs, Bridge ‘st, Manchester 

Macseru, Hersert Victor, Stretford, Lancs, Tailor Oct 
13 at 3 Ogden’s chamb¢rs, Bridge street, Man- 
chester 

Manne, Sauvst, yen rd, Tailor Oct 21 at1l Bank- 
ruptcy bldgs, Carey 

McKesna, James, Belisbury, Wilts, Horse Trainer Oct 18 
at 1.15 Off Ree, Salisbury 

Mc rratrt, Tuomas Srencern, Old cay, velldine 
Director Oct 2iat 12 Bankru Roma, Good 
street 

Patmer, Georce Saurrn, Brixton, Chemist’s Manager Oct 
21 at 2.30 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Paxnerr, Josern Dania, ———-, tationer Oct 18 at 
2.30 Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 

Pearce, Feeo Martin, Portsmouth, Fruiterer Oct 22 at 
3.30 . Off , Cambridge junction, High st, Ports- 
mout 

Puriurrs, Sovomox, Newport, Mon, Clothier Oct 18 at 3 
23, Colmore row, Birmingham 

Pickup, Jouy, Burnley, Lanes, Butcher Nov 14 at 2 

¢xchange Hotel, icholas st, Burnley 

Puen, Hues, Portmad: loc, Ca'narvonshire, Miller Oct 31 at 
11.45 Police Court, Portmadoc 

Ramspen, Taomas, Bolton, Tailor Oct18at3 16, Wood 

lton 

Rees, Wiitram, Pontardulais, Glam, Stationer Oct 19 at 
11.30 Off Rec, 31, Alexandra 1d, Swansea 

Ricuarpsoys, Harey, Gt Garden st, Whitechapel, Estate 
Agent Oct 21 at 1 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 

Savers, Franx Henry, Lowestoft, Photographer Oct 19 
at12 Off Rec, 8, King st, Norwich 

Scott, WIL.Iam, Silverstone, Northamptonshire, Boot- 
maker Oct 19 at 12.30 County Court bldgs, North- 
am 

Suarp -¢— Epwin, Lincoln, Journeyman Tailor Oct 22 
at 11.30 Off Ree, 31, Silver st, Lincoln 

Siarea, Georoe, Tywith, nr Maesteg, Glam, Painter Oct 
22 at 11.30 Off Ree, 29, Queen st, Cardilf 


Wanrsvurtos, Rosestr Witutam, Twickenham, Boot Dealer 





Statrer, Georaz, > Tywith, Glam, Painter Cardiff Pet 
Oct 4 Ord Oc 
Stone, James, Worthing, Coal Merchant Brighton Pet 
Ord Oct 7 


Sept 
Srvay, James ~ oan Kirkgate, Wakefield, Stationer 
Wakefield Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 


Tatressat, Onmzrop, ae, Lanes, Butcher Burnley 
Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 


Taomas, Ricnanp oe hl z,and Joz Tuomas, Halifax, 
Cloth Merchants Bradford Pet Oct2 Ord Oct 5 

Wares, Serriuvs Avovstus, Kingston on Thames, Solici- 
tor High Court Pet Oct'8 Ord Oct 8 

HomMas, Willington Quay aaah lan, 
Newcastle on Tyne Pet ) Ord Oct 7 

mew Hanziet, Liverpool, taker Liverpesl Pet Oct 
8 

Witiiams, Hexry, Peckham, Provision Merchant Ligh 
Court Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 : 

Wrtas, Jasren, Midsomer Norton, Somerset, Butcher 
Wells Pet Oct7 Ord Oct 7 

Amended Notice substituted for that published in the Lon- 

dun Gazette of the 27th September : — 
Carnewrssxe, Evrra Many, Hyde Park, Spinster High 
Pet July 22 Ord Sept 23 


Amended notices substituted for those published i in the Lon- 
don Gazette of the 4th Oct. 
Castiz, Hares, Cheetham, Draper Manchester Pet Oct 
2 Ord Oct 2 
Scumuens, ag Seis HARD, Latchford, Boot Dealer 
Warrington Pet Sept 17 Ord Sept 30 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Apsams, Sanan Ecizaseru, Southsea, Draper, Spinster 
Oct 22 at 3 Off Rec, Cambridge Junction, High st, 


Warsoy, 


Portsamou 
Avre.ivs, Joux, Newport, Licensed Victualler Oct 22 at 3 
uff Gloucester bank chmbrs, New ort, Mon 
Bacoaer, Josern, Woodhouse, Notts, Grocer Oct 18 at 
12 Uff Ree, St Peter's Church walk, Nottingham 
Bazss, Wittiau Amos, St Mary Bourne, nr Andover, 
Hants Oct Zlat245 Star el, Andover: 
Doge < Cuastes Soromos, White Horse lane, Stepney, 
Estate Agent Oct 22at 11 Bankruptcy bidgs, Carey 


Baowse, Faaxx Isaac, Kingsland rd, Licensed Victualler 
Uct 18 at 12 Bank: upte bidgs, Carey st 
Buatos, Jossrn Axonew, Nottingham, Bicycle Manufac- 


ing 
turer OctiSatli Off Rec, st Peter's "Church walk, 


Cet 21 at 3 Off Rec, 95, Temple chmbrs, Temple 
avenue 


Warkixs, Wittiam, Whitchurch, _Herefordshire, Farmer 
Bank ch 


Oct 22 at 3.30 Off Rec, Gl , New- 
port, Mon 





Wires, Jous, Gt Grimsby Oct 19 at 11 Off Rec, 15, 
Osborne st, Gt Grimsby 
Wixtrams, James, Hafod, Swansea, Saddler Oct 15 at 12 


Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 


| Wixter, Beaxarp Winitam, Tuxford, Notts, Saddle 


Maker Oct 22 at 12.30 OffeRec, 31, Silver st, Lin- 
coln 


ADJUDICATIONS. 

Avretivs, Joux, Newport, saawe Victualler 
Mon Pet Sept 9 Ord Oc 

Carrenter, Tuomas, Wadhurst, yey Horse Dealer 
Tunbridge Wells Pet Oct2 Ord Oc' 

Cuarrevt, Cuarntes Witiam, Goxbill, in Farmer Gt 

Grimsby Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 

Cutp, Eowarp, Radcliffe, Lancs, Labourer Bolton Pet 
Oct 7 Ord Oct 8 

Crarson, Rosert, Tunstall, Staffs, Printer Hanley Pet 
Oct8 Ord Oct 8 

Croveas, Avragp, Scarisbrick, Gontigert, Railway Porter 


Liverpool Pet Sept 23 Ord Oc 
Conyers, arene bon Yorks, Plumber Bradford 
Pet Oct 7 


Cooxs, Hewyry, OThcleall, Cheshire, Farmer Warrington 
Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

Cromptos, Jonx Leip ey Bolton, Insurance Agent Bolton 
Pet Oct 9 Ord Oc 

Dixos, Watrer, Sethian  . Medical Practioner 
Canterbury Pet Oct2 Ord Oc’ 

Evaxs, Fazoericx James, Teste, aees, Market 
Gardener W: Pet Sept 30 Ord Oct 

Fisuwick, Taomas, rere aa i Barn- 
staple Pet Sept 9 Ord Oc 


Gippos, Rome, Dare mnt PO Wakefield Pet Oct 


7 Ord 
Gaeex, pomnetd Churwell, Leeds, Butcher Leeds Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 


Newport 


Hazes, Joux, Bickington, Devon, Farmer Exeter Pet 
Oct’ 8 Ord Oct 8 

Hep.iey, Beawanv, Dawlish, Draper Exeter Pet Sept 19 
Ord Oct 7 


Hopexixsox, Roszet, Hanley, Machine Dealer Hanley 
Pet Aug8 Ord Oct 8 





Nottingham 





9 Ord Oct 6 





Jaconson, Isaac, Tunstall, Paint Dealer Hanley Pet Sept 
d 


fen immed Merchant Manchester Pet Sept 
Kew, James, Notti , Umbrella Maker Nottinghay 
Pet Oct7 Ord 7 
Les, Herserr ae ae sq, Author 
Pet Augi7 Ord Oct 
Lacey, Cunt, Bit aa Glos, Engine Driver Bristol Pa 
McKewsa, J, Selbery, Horse Trainer Salisbury 
July 12 Ord Oct 8 ™ 
Baugoes, Tuomas, Bolton, Tailor Bolton Pet Oct 3 Org 
7 
Ricue, Writiam, Glastonbury, Watchmaker Wells Pu 
Augi3 Ord Oct 1 
Rosearrs, Joseru, Shoreditch, Draper High Court Pye 
mieten Seon Gl Outfitter Cardig 
BerTsox, Duxcan, Blaengarw, Glam, Ou \ 
Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct 7 
Roperrsox, Jonx, Manchester, Watchmaker Manchester 
Pet Oct 1 Ord Oct 5 
Sawpoy, James, Luton, Bedfordshire, Hatter Luton Pet 
Sept 24 Ord Oct 1 
Simpson, hei Burnley, Lancs, Joiner Burnley Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 
Sxertcuty, Jous Pryor, Leicester, Grocer Leicester Pet 
Oct 8 Ord Oct 9 : 
Siarer, Gzorce, Tywith, nr Maesteg, Glam, Painter Car 
diff Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 
Sryax, James Rosert, eT. Wakefield, Stationer 
Wakefield Pet Oct 9 
eee yy Ormerop, sama, ca Butcher Burnley 
Pet Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 
Tuomas, bw Porth, Glam, Builder Pontypridd Pet 
Sept 25 Ord Oct 8 
Warvyen, Atreep, Railway Arches, Chelmsford, Com 
erchant Chelmsford Pet Aug17 Ord Oct 4 
Wartsoy, Txomas, Willi Quay, ———a 
= Newcastle on Tyne Pet Uct 6 


Midsomer Norton, Somersetsh‘re, Butcher _ 
t7 Ord Oct 7 


Wrvtan, Jasre' 
Wells Pet 


Londm Gasette.—Tusspay, Oct. 15. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Baxwett, Atraep, Stroud, Glos, pot Victualler 
Gloucester Pet Oct 11 Ord Oct 

Bisys, Jous Hareisoyx, and eect Wititam Brews, 
Bradford, Dyers Bradford Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 

Borritt, Henry Eow1n, won Humber, Farmer Gt 
Grimsby Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 

Bov.irses, Ric#arp, y= poo Licensed Victualler 
Banbury Pet 


Baaunn, Hexseat, ochester, Bank Clerk Manchester 
Pet 2 Ord Oct 10 
Browiey, Witt1am Hargis, Corsham, Wilts, Builder Bath 
Pet Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 
Boossasas, Wittram, Anerley, Surrey Croydon Pet 
July 23 Oct 8 
Broveutoy, Frepertox Granruam, Croydon rd, Becken- 
mission Agent Croydon Pet Aug 8 Ord 


Oct 8 

Bucxuisy, Joux Cuarugs, Church, Lancs, Cotton Manu~ 
facturer Blackburn Pet Sept 28 Ord Oct 11 

Buttock, Gores, Stourbrid ‘oromes Victualler Stour- 
bridge Pet Oct8 Ord 

Cartes, Estuzr Maricpa Shentecben, Gun Furniture 
Dealer Birmi Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 

Cutt, WitiraM TRANGE, wae Stroud, Clerk 
Gloucester Pet Oct 11 Ord Oct 1 

Fut, Eomunp Garris, Biguhem, “Ostordshie Baker 
Banb' Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 1 

Fvunrvess, Joun Rosinson, aeabaiee,  epceee ras Stock« 
ton on Tees Pet Oct 11 Ord Oct 1 


Gorosep, Tomas, Southey, Norfolk, Farmer King’s 


Lynn Pet Oct 11 
Gueae, + ae Yorks, Baker York Pet Oct 10 Ord 
Oct 
Grice | a and Ricuagp Artuur Gece, Botusfleming 
Cornwall, farmer Plymouth Pet Oct 12 Ord 
12 
weer Li ey 3 Lemon, Theobald’s rd, Butcher High 
Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 
wiser, Wituiam Crick, Halberton, Devonshire, Miller 
Exeter Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 9 
How ano oat Ba fay nger, Gt se  taaae Butcher Gt 
Yarmouth 10 Ord Oct 1 


Key, pmenet Sem Salop, Butcher ae Pet Oct 
10 


Kxvupsox, Conran Avoust, pei Shipwright Swan- 
sea Pet Oct 11 Ord Oct 
Laventox, Josern, artes Yorks, Corn Merchant 
Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 
Lippicoat, Simon Annean, Gorran, Cornwall, Farmer 
Truro Pet 1 Oct 12 


Lyox, Wotre Simoy, Fulham rd, Auctioneep High Court 
Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 

MasrTerman, some Jos, Weymouth, Buildeg Dorchester 
Oct Ord Oct 11 


, Auctioneer Chesterfield Pet 


Sot, Fate Coal Dealer 
Moorz, Harey, Portland rd, Kensington, Pawnbroker 
Barnet Pet Sept 11 Ord Oct 10 


Nicnois, Wittiam Janes, St i Bristol, Plumber 
Bristol Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 

Picxanp, Jous, Poteet, ‘came, iis Wakefield Pet 
Oct 190 Ord Oct 1 

Picwxenixo, Janus, Nowth Riding of Yorks, Grocer Scar- 
borough Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 


Mies, Fraxcis, Bridlington 
Scarborough Pet Oct 10 Be 


Pitkixoton, Janes, Leeds, Butcher's Assistant Leeds Peb ~ 


Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 
Pieyty, Cuances, Wincanton, Somerset, Commission 
Agent Yeovil PetOcti2 Ord Octi2 
Powsit, bees Leicester, Grocer Leicester Pet Oob 
ll 1 


High Court — 
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Parrcu Newborough, Anglesey, 
pg Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct id 5 

Raper pues, Grange over Sands, 
DTT sor Ulverston Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 

eee 

Rersoups, WILLiaM wimye Norwich, Coachbuilder 
Norwich Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 


Shudehill, Manchester, Bristol Mer- 

Rosisso% Manchester "Pet Pet Bopt 19 Ord Oot 11 

Bosrxsox, Jonw Frepenrick, , Huddersfield, Boot 
Maker Huddersfield Pet Oct 9 

Rosmson, THomas, Ashborne, Derb 
Burton on Trent Pet Oct 5 aa ae 

Gsorce, Aberaman, 

Gaon, Wittsae Groner Oil Ord Oct It 

Sews11, Casas * scat, Lasemugioe. Licensed Victualler 
Warwick Sept. 

Surra, Epwarp, nr Baldock, Farmer Bedford 
Pet Oct 9 


Oct 9 
@rewakt, Dasa pan, Veterinary Surgeon Halifax 
Pet Oct 10 Ord Oct 
aoe GW, er ‘south aay, Builder High 
Court Pet 1 Ord Oct 1 
Bross, Hues, 8 field, "Brewer's Traveller Sheffield 


Pet Sept 27 Ord Oct 
rre, WILLIAM, Harrogate, Yorks, Butcher York 
Soret Oct 8 Ord Got 8 


fons, Many Awx, Birch, Essex, Butcher Colchester 
‘et Oct 10 Ord Oct 10 
Wagon E et, 8t sons on the Sea, Joiner Preston 
Ord Oct 11 


oetwahe amended notice is aeties | ve that pub- 
-” lished in the London Gazette of Oct. 
Wivvows, Faaxx Anruur, and Joux + es Li 

Colliery Proprietors Liverpool Pet Aug 20 

Oct 2 


FIRST MEETINGS. 


Azricow1, Jonn Anceio, Camden Town, Organ Manufac- 
turer Oct 22 at 12 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 
Bapor.ry, Witt1am Henny, Hanley, t couemad Oct 24 at 
12 Off Rec, Newcastle under Lym 
Bapmax, CuaRLes James, and any — Bapmay, 
Holcombe, Somerset, Contractors Oct 23 at 12 Off 
, Bank chmbrs, Corn —- 
Barry, Joun Joszrn, Estate Agent Oct 23 
at 23, Colmore row, Mirmingheen 
Bixxs, -— . es te to Brrxs, 
foi Dyers at 11 
row, Bradford 


Boormax, Joun Wriruerpen, Maidstone, Warehouseman 
Oct 30 at 11.15 Off Rec, Week st, Maidstone 

Baouuey, Witt1am Harris, Corsham, Builder Oct 23 at 8 
Off chmbrs, Corn st. Bristol 

Busws., Auraep, Welford, Northamptonshire, Ale Mer- 

chant Oct 24 at 12.30 Off Ree, 1, Berridge st, Leicester 

Canvanrsa, | Tuomas, Wadhurst, Sussex, Horse Dealer 

Ons A ay Spencer & Hother’s, Dudley rd , Tun- 
e 

a JosEPH, Weivebamaten, seeaers Manager 

Oct 283 Off Ree, ham 


23 at 11 Wolver! 
iter Oct 24 at 3 


Conyzns. phenms Keighley, a Plumber Oct 24 at 
u Off Rec, 31, Manor row, B Bradford 

Cooxz, Hexry, Thelwall, Cheshire, Farmer Oct 25 at 
11.40 Court house, Upper Bank st, Warrington 

Davey, Henry James, Bristol, Furniture Remover Oct 
@at 11.30 Off Rec, Bank chmbrs Corn st, Bristol 

Drxoxs, Watter, Eythorne, Kent, Medical Practitioner 
Oct 25 at 9.15 Off Rec, Canterbury 


East, Witt1am, Birmingham, Bicycle Manufacturer Oct 
2% ati1l 23, Colmore row, Birmingham 

Eomuunns, Bexsamix, Blackwood, = Grocer Oct 22 at 
at12 65, High st, Merthyr Tydfil 

Evans, Frepericx James, Streethay, nr Lichfield, Market 
Gardener Oct 22 at 1130 Off Rec, Walsall 


Fisuwicx, Tsomas, pletoien. Devonshire, Sailmaker 


Oct 22 at2 O eee st, Taunton 
= vr Sanve: Wilts, Commission Agent 
at 12.30 Deen , Bank’ chmbrs, Corn _,st, 


Gispoy, ary ‘Wakefield, Yorks, Moulder Oct 22 at 10 
Off d terrace, Wakefield 

Greey, yom Ry Churwell, nr Leeds, Butcher Oct 23 at 
12 Off Rec, 22, Park row, Leeds 

Garec, Grorox, Harrogate, Yorks, daker O.t 25 at 12.30 
Off Rec, 28, Stonegate, York 

Hatt, Avexaxper Tuomas, Eastgate, Leicester, Tea 
Merchant Oct 24 at 11 23, Colmore row, Birming- 


ham 
Hamrxe, Henry, and Hanzry Hamper, Old Broad st, 
Hosiers Oct 22at11 Bankruptcy bldgs, Carey st 
Haxoocx, Witt1am Crick, Halberton, Devonshire, Miller 
Oct 3iatil Off Ree, 13, Bedford circus, Exeter 
ir Wimeaan, Kirkdale, Lancs, Boatman Oct 28 


» De 
Ree, 1 Bedford circus, Exeter 
Hanvey, Josern Henzert, Heaton, Newcastle on Tyne, 
oe Off Rec, Pink lane, Newcastle 


Jacseeon, Isaac, Tunstall, Staffs, Doster in Paints Oct 
2% at 10.30 Off Rec, Newcastle under Lyme | 
Kew, Janes, N onc Umbeclla. Maker Oct 22 at 12 
x On s, Wem, 8a 8 Church walk, Ni — | 
BY, Tuomas, —. Butcher at11.30 Of 
Ree, 42, St ih 


The Lanrwit re Maen, Gouna Cunses, ae 
t 12 
Glam, Colli tooo Proprietors a Rec, 


L 148, Hansr, Stoke upon Tren Tronmonger Oct 24 at 
Off Res, Newcastle under Lyme - 


Oct at 3 
Sree 24 “Angad 
Meu10r, 


. Tailor Oct @atil Of 
tec Bank chmbre, Queen sf, Oldbam 
Peanoz, ALFeep, ge a Nov 138 at 


1.30° County Court Blackburn 
Ronnnss, Jesava, Gheseltich, Deaper Oct 22 at 12 Bank- 


ruptey bldgs, Carey st 
Rosrxsow, Freep Huddersfield, Boot Maker 
Oct 35 Sb ot 3 Of Hes, 18, John William st Huddere- 


Ta Ricuarp Baxenpaus, and Jon Taouas, Hipper- 
Choline, Halifax, Cloth Merchante Oct 


@atil Of 
ae Manor row, 
ALK oe Avavustvus, 


Oct 24 at 11 Seeimaptey tien, Coney 
Warsox, Tuomas, Quay, N nabeiend, 
Contractor Oct 25 at Off Rec, Pink lane, New- 


castle on Tyne 
Wasises, Basa, Gt Seve a, Merchant Oct 24 at 12 


Bankruptcy 
Wviam, Jasrzr, 
Oct'23 at 1 bres) Msleomer Norton, Someret, Butsher 
ADJUDICATIONS. 
Ani a Ay Camden Manufac- 
“turer’ High Court Pet Beni ork Os it 
Barzens, Serta, , Stroud, Licensed Victualler Gloucester 


1 Ord Oct 11 
Bartiert, Joux Tuomas, Government Pensioner 
High Sourt Pet Sept 24 Ord Get 


Bisnop, Fraxcis Bovis 
- Pet Oct Ord Ok it 


Sa 4 


Borritt, on Humber, Farmer Gt 
Pet 0 Oct 10 10 Ord Oct 10 

_——— asus Hanrzis, Builder Bath Pet 

ipactaat Peak Tease, aE Victualler 
High Court spe 10 

BuLLock, yay | Licensed Victualler Stour- 
bridge Pet OctS Ord 

Carnmay, Tuomas Hewry, > a. Norwood, Publican 
High Pet Sept 5 Oct'9 

Corrgn, Sypyzy a Me ey lane, Tea Dealer High 

Cunt, Wi oo , Ae Ratt Stroud, Clerk Glou- 

TLLIAM ANGE, 
“ouien Pet Oct 11 Ord Oct 11 


Davey, Henny James, Bristol, Furniture Remover Bristol 
D Pet Oct 2 My Oct 10 ra 3 
ICKIE, A.rrep Herserr, Clapham unc- 
tion Wenkrocss Pot Oct 8. Ord Oct 10 


Fimrt, Epuunp Gar nig ong Oxfordshire, Baker 
Pet Oct 10° 10 ” Ord Oct 10 


—— vpn My =| “eo Timekeeper 
—— aan Sw ee Farmer King’s 


G G aol Yorks, Baker York Pet Oct 
BEGG, GroRG 
ll Ord Oct 11 


Haut, Fraepesice Lemon, Theobald’s Butcher High 
Court Pet Oct 12 Ord Oct 12 weg 


Hawycock, Witt1am Caics, Halberton, Devonshire, Miller 
ty 4 See 


H Joux, Yarmouth, Butcher 
“at t— % Det § Ord Oot 10 
Kavpaom Gonaan Avocer, Swanue,Ghipwright Swansea 
Laveurtor, re wy my Corn Merchant 
Lipprcoat, Simon Anwea’ Corn Farmer 
DDI > men, # oe — wall, 
Masts Argruur Jos, Wi Builder Dorchester 
«Pet Oct 10 Ord Oot 11 cron 
Builder South- 


Moly Jou, 
mpton Pet Aug a0" Ord Get 1 
a 


Mixes, Fravors, = 
Mowtacun, Osantes, Gt Russell 
Proprietor High Court Pet Aug 30 Ord 
N woes J 8t Paul’ " 
ICHO! ae Out 10 Ord Oot 12 ‘s Bristol, Plumber 
Prorano, Jou York, Grocer Wakefield Pet Oct 10 Ord 
Picxenine, J. of Yorkshire, Grocer 
Bearborough Pet Oot 1 Oct 12 
mat Ord Oat Butcher’s Assistant Leeds Pet 


Piexry, Prosi beioe in: 
Moat Yeo!” Pet 
Fowme, ineaee, Grocer, Leicester Pet 


Ricuarpsow, Harry, Great Garden st, Whitechapel, Estate 
High Court Pet Ost 10, "Ord Oct 10 


Rosrmeos, Zesnss, Actiboute, Printer Bur- 
ton on Trent Oct 5 10 ; 
00 dae BAOe Odoei 
Sewett, Groncs Hevny, Licensed Victualler 
Warwick Pet Sept i2 Ord 9 Pe 
eee ty doppia aecgetn 
Butcher 
wna Gas Ont Getto _ 
Tw a otoae 
=| eaten fe 
Wi.son, Hewny, St Annes on the Sea, Joiner Preston Pet 
Oct 11 Ord Oct 11 





SALES OF ENSUING WEEK. 


OF de Marg at Freld Properties snd invest 


oun taaubineiiaemen Tswsor, Fanuae, & 
at Freehold Estate at 
Tord Patk (ove advertisement, pA). 


On fold Bulling “Stes ote at the Mast, ot 3 ree Free- 


ee Tn eo 


AU letters intended for publication in the 
“ Solicitors’ Journal” must be authenticated 
by the name of the writer. 

Where difficulty is experienced in proowring the 
Journal with regularity, i is requested that 
application be made direct to the Publisher. 
Subscription, PAYABLE IN ADVANOB, which in- 
cludes Indexes, Digests, Statutes, and Post- 
age, 52s. WEEKLY REPORTER, in wrapper, 
26s. ; by Post, 28s. Soxzorrons’ JouRNAL, 
26s. Od. ; by Post, 28s. Od. Volumes bound 
at the office—cloth, 2s. 9d., half law calf, 
5s. 6d. 




















TREATMENT of INEBRIETY and ABUSE of DRUGS. 


HIGH SHOT HOUSE, 
8ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM, 
For Gentlemen under the Acts and privately. Terms, 


2} to 4 
Apply to Medical Superintendent, 
F. BROMHEAD, B.A., M.B. (Camb.), M.RB.C.S. (Eng.). 


MELBOURNE HOUSE, LEICESTER. 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIES. 














Rosiseox, Jou Faapunicn, March, Huddersfield, 
Huddentield Be One’ Get One 
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Special Advantages to Private Insurers. 


TYNE IMPROVEMENT | ox IMPERIAL rsvrancs company 


COMMISSION. 


ISSUE OF £250,000 3 PER CENT. MORTGAGES 


> (Onder the Authority nahin Tyne escapee Acts). 


m3 Trx Jevporgunee Commrggioners are prepared to 
receive Tenders for Loans at the Yate of 3 per cent. per 
mnum interest, os a purpose of paying off existing 


mortgages at 

The loans keene) on the Tyne Consolidated Fund, 

-~ Ly repayable at igh either on the ist November, 1945; 

at the the Commissioners—on, or at any 
time after, 1st November, 1915, on their giving six 
months’ notice in writing to the M 

Tenders must be for not less than £10, and when b empeed- 

— amount, for sums which shall be multiples of £10, 

must be made on the printed form, and the prices 

offered must not include fractions of a er than 
‘enders at different prices must be on separate forms. 

No tender will be accepted at less than par. 

Tenders addreased to me the the undersigned, at this office, 
marked on the envel ope “Loan received up to 
7“ o’clock a.m. on ureday, the 24th October, 1895. 

P No Tender will be dealt with unless it is on the printed 
‘orm. 


The Commissioners reserve the right to accept or refuse 


Tender. 
oe * dercait of 10 per cent. on the nominal amount of loans 
for must be forwarded with the Tender, and the 
balance must be on or before 12 o’clock at noon on 
Friday, the 1st November, 1895, to the Commissioners’ 
= Messrs. Hodgkin, Barnett, Pease, Spence, & Co., 
e. 


Where the amount accepted is less than that tendered 
for, the deposit will will be applied towards payment of the 


Where no Tender is accepted the deposit will be returned 


full. 

Interim egy a By ar $ be given for 
such Receipts, wii ¢ Letter of Allotment, must be 
——— to the Nandersigued to be exchanged for the 


tre of to the l Teobee ey y+ apr 
axpmees to e len a, and a y execu 

and stamped transfers of the maestgnges wih be be registered 
in the books of the. Commissioners without charge for 


will be paid on the Ist April and ist October 
ae Somes to “ Order,”’ which will be 
— set by pont othe to the dress of the Mortgagee, or 
ony pauen pons Ln me ig him to receive the same. The 
fret oe accrue from 1st November, 1895. 
passing ofthe Tyne granted by the Commissioners since the 
oo Improvement Act, 1881, rank equally. 
borrowing power of the Commissioners 
ama to £4,312,000. 


Under the of their Special Acts, all mo: 
borrowed t oO 


the Commissioners ist be paid off within 50 

years from yet bo a 
The amount of the Mo Debt at the 30th Septem- 
je was £4,202,810 18s. 3d., of which £3,920,434 18s, 3d. 
wauien gers passe, and the balance (£282,376) has at present 


Pe sum of £178,996 0s. 0d. owing to the Public Works 
included 





all amounts paid, and 


issue which will rank pari passu with the £3,920,434 18s. 3d. 
For the last five —_ the gross revenue receipts and the 

revenue surpluses have been as follows—viz. : 

urplus Revenue, after 


ts Gross Revenue. 


£305,632 9 5 
308,782 8 
282,677 10 9 
306,565 18 9 
832,976 0 0 
* 12 weeks’ strike of miners in the county of Durham. 


trade of the Tyne is indicated by the 
f vessels which used 


gross jue gradually 
£170,904 19s. 13d. in 1874 to £332,976 in 1894, or nearly 


OR cee 
Tyne is the principal coal port in the kingdom, and 
BR anne yh oan ry eo ag dh ook coun 
merchandise. The shipments of coal and cuke in 
total of 12,155,665 tons. 
It is also one of most important shipbuilding centres 
in the country. 


The various works undertaken by the Commissioners— 
oe Saneection of extensive sea piers at the 
Cenc Oe ae water docks and shipping 
A peer J of the pletion, for : 
y nearing com; an 
nice rapidly cafest and 


ROBERT URWIN, 


Commission, Newcastle- 
October, 1895. 





umurrep, FIRE. 


Established 1808. 
1, Old Broad-street, E.C., and 22, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000; Paid-up, £300,000. 
Total Funds over £1,500,000. 


E. COZENS SMITH, 
General Manager. 


THE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED 
(EsTaBLisuED eGam. 


ye ane Life ‘Interests, ." lafe Policies, and 
pent ge = ee Ee sry Securities. —17, King’s Arms- 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, 19, LoMBARD- 
STREET, and 57, Cuanine-cross. Loxpox. 
Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. Macpowatp, 
F. B. Macpowatp, 





mo 


HE NATIONAL REVERSIONARY IN- 
VESTMENT CO., LIMITED. Founded 1867. 
REVERSIONARY INTERESTS (Absolute and Contin- 
gent), LIFE INTERESTS, LIFE POLICIES, 
ANNUITIES Purchased. 
The Company pays all its own Oos's of Purchase. 
Apply to Secretary, 63, old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
ADVANCES ON MORTGAGE AT FIVE PER 
CENT. INTEREST. 


‘(HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY 

is prepared to make Advances on approved FREE- 
HOLD and LEASEHOLD HOUSES and SHOPS, also 
on LICENSED HOUSES, repayable in one sum or by 
any instalments, without. notice. — Apply to Francis 
Ravenscrort, Manager, Birkbeck Bank, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.c. 


BIRKBECK BANE 


Southampton-buildings, poenangy terse London. 


on CURRENT A the 
telemena, when not drawn below £100. 
ISHARES purchased and sold. 


STOCKS and 8. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
sums on deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each 
completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRESEOE, FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
‘0 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
i FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKEae ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
post free FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’ S EXHIBITION.— 
i at 9 am. during the Summer Months. 
Wonde Additions. Book direct to a Station 

Trains and omnibuses from all parts. Just added :—The 

King Row of Spain, Queen of Holland, te: 
Drawing-room Tableau. Magnificen’ tt Dresses, ae dey 
Costumes, Costly Relics, Grand Promenade. 
music all day. New songs, solos, &c. Special ref 4 
arrangements. Popular prices. Every convenience and 
comfort. 








ADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHGHIBITION, 
Baker-street Station. —JABEZ SPENCER BAL- 
FOUR. THE LIBERATOR FAILURE. Open at 9 a.m. 
Trains and —— from all parts. Admission, 1Is.; 
children under 12, 6d. Extra rooms, 6d. MADAME 
TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. 





TREATMENT OF (NEBRIETY. 


DALRYMPLE HOM 

RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 
For Gentlemen, under the Act and privately, 
For Terms, &c., apply to 
R. WELSH BRANTHWAITE, 
Medical Su; 
INEBRIETY, THE MORPHIA HABIT, AND 
ABUSE OF DRUGS. 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
For the Treatment and Cure of Ladies of the Upp 
Tighe Middle Classes suff: from the above. Hi 
cecessful results. alti ician ; Sir BENJ. 
WAED RICHARDSON, M. FRCP Medical 
ant: Dr. J. 8ST. T. CLAR RKE, ‘Cotes —For terms, be, 
apply, Mrs. Tuzosaxp, Principal, Tower House, C 


THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1 


. Sia? ' | 


Every requisite under the above Acts supplied 
shortest notice. = 











The BOOKS and FORMS kept in stock for imz 
use. 
ay -— pring ra ow ASSOCIATI 
y printed in ‘orm for 
| See ge ‘okefinicares Depew 


SEALS designed 





Solicitors’ Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration —_ 
49, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.O. (co 
of Serjeant’ -inn). 
Annual and other Returns Stamped and Filed. 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WA 


= AND ©O.’S Al SAUCE) 
PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED D MEATS and YORK and GAME” 











pezce OF REEF, BEEF 





[TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other" 


QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS! 
CAUTION -—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Sole address : 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR. — 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS, 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 





ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINE 
NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS, 
And all General and Commercial Works ~ 
Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL N 


Authors advised with as to Prin and Publishing, 
Tutimnses ext oll tadermation’ temnishod. 


Contracts entered into, 





PROBATE VALUATIONS 


JEWELS AND SILVER PLATE, &c. 





SPINK & SON, Goipsmrrus anp Srivensmrrus, 17 anv 18, Piccaprtiy, W., and at 1 amp A 


GRACECHURCH-STREET, 


Cornuiii, Lonpon, E.C., beg respectfully’ to announce that they accu 


appraisE the above for the Lzeat Prorzssion or ptrouass the sams for cash if desired. 


lished 1772. 


Under the patronage of H.M. The Queen and H,.8.H. Prince Louis Battenberg, K.0.B. 
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